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No  library  of  Clatsop  County  history 
is  complete  without  the  books  of 
Carlton  E.  Appelo. 

A  lifetime  resident  of  the  Naselle- 
Deep  River  area  in  Wahkiakum  County  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  Carlton  has 
written  many  books  about  the  communities 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  Columbia 
River.  How  does  that  relate  to  our  county? 

Many  residents  of  Clatsop  County 
tried  fishing  or  homesteading  over  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  river,  then  came  to 
Astoria  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Conversely,  many  residents  of  this  area 
went  into  business  or  retired  to  farms  and  Carlton  E.  Appelo 

homes  on  the  other  side. 

A  glance  through  Carlton’s  books  points  out  how  closely  related  the  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  are.  For  instance,  Deep  River:  The  C.  Arthur  Appelo  Story 
is  about  more  than  Carlton’s  family.  The  stories  of  the  huge  Ross  and  Rinell  families 
of  Astoria  are  in  this  book.  Brookfield — The  Joe  Megler  Story  tells  about  a  man  who 
served  in  the  Washington  State  House  or  Senate  for  22  years  and  was  one  of  the  most 
important  cannery  men  along  the  Columbia  River.  Megler  got  his  start  in  Astoria 
where  he  operated  a  hotel  with  his  brother,  Alex  Megler,  and  went  into  the  can  making 
business  here  in  the  1 860s.  Knappton:  The  First  50  Years  gives  the  story  of  the  Knapp 
family  after  whom  both  Knappton,  Washington  and  Knappa  in  Clatsop  County, 
Oregon  are  named.  Just  a  few  of  many  local  families  mentioned  in  Carlton’s  books 
are:  the  Mansurs,  Jewetts,  the  Dyers,  the  Callendars,  the  Elliots,  the  Henry’s,  the 
Maunulas,  the  Grays,  and  the  Rosenbergs. 

You  may  have  seen  Carlton  Appelo  at  many  events  in  the  towns  along  the 
Columbia  River  operating  his  video  recording  equipment.  He  has  also  recorded 
countless  interviews  he  made  with  old-timers  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  all  of  which 
he  is  now  having  transcribed  and  indexed.  Portions  of  one  of  his  interviews  with 
Clatsop  County  teacher,  Emma  Holm,  will  appear  in  an  article  in  a  future  Cumtux. 
Carlton  Appelo  has  made  important  contributions  to  Clatsop  County  history. 


Many  of  the  ideas  and  attitudes  expressed  in  Cumtux  are  those  of  other 
personalities  and  times  gone  by  and  should  not  be  considered  a  reflection  of  the 
beliefs  of  those  associated  with  Cumtux  or  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society. 
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"To  know... acknowledge... to  inform" 


Astoria ’s  Poortitalo 


Astoria's  Boarding  Houses 
During  the  Good  Old  Days 

By  Lauri  Hermanninpoika  [Hermanson] 


The  following  was  translated  and 
adapted  by  members  of  the  Finnish- 
A  meric  an  Literary  Heritage  Foundation 
of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  original  arti¬ 
cle,  by  Lauri  Hermanninpoika,  appeared 
in  Siirtokansan  Kalenteri,  1958,  on  page 
51,  entitled  “Astorian  Poortitalot  van- 
hoina  hyvina  aikoina.  ”  Our  thanks  to 
Merle  Reinikka  for  sending  the  article  for 
publication  in  Cumtux. 

The  “ poortitalo ”  [pronounced, 
“poor-ti-ta-lo”]  is  a  genuine  American- 
Finnish  institution,  as  its  Finglish  name 
indicates.  The  poortitalo  and  American 
boarding  houses,  while  similar,  are  nev¬ 
ertheless  different  in  several  ways,  but 
especially  in  that  they  have  psychologi¬ 
cal  backgrounds  as  separate  as  day  and 
night. 

The  New  International  Encyclope¬ 
dia  defines  “boarding  house”  as  an  inn¬ 
like  establishment  or  residence  in  which 
the  patrons  may  reside  and  eat  together 
comfortably  in  a  home-like  setting, 
for  a  given  cost.  It  differs,  however,  from 
an  inn  or  hotel  in  three  respects:  ( 1 )  It  is 
not  a  public  meeting  place  for  commer¬ 
cial  affairs  or  transactions.  (2)  It  is  not 
considered  responsible  for  its  residents’ 
property.  (3)  It  is  not  legally  entitled  to 
hold  or  detain  its  boarders’  possessions, 
in  the  instance  of  nonpayment. 

A  Finnish  boarding  house— besides 
being  a  residence,  dining  facility,  laun¬ 
dry,  reading  room  and  club  room  for 
conversation— was  often  the  early  immi¬ 


grant’s  first  contact  with  Finnish-Ameri- 
can  culture.  Its  unpretentious  character 
often  belied  its  influence  and  the  power 
it  provided  as  a  shelter  against  the  fire¬ 
brands  of  the  church,  the  temperance 
society  and  the  labor  movement— all 
three  of  which  were  strong  social  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  time  that  often  operated  as 
factions  opposed  to  one  another. 

In  the  Finnish  boarding  house,  even 
poetry  and  literature  such  as  the  Kalevala 
became  the  subjects  of  meaningful  study 
and  discussion.  Vocal  and  instrumental 
groups  additionally  got  their  start  in  the 
main  room  of  the  boarding  house  during 
the  evening  hours.  Even  play  rehearsals 
were  common. 

It  hasn’t  actually  been  recorded 
where  and  when  the  first  Finnish  board¬ 
ing  houses  in  the  United  States  were 
established  for  immigrants  seeking 
places  to  eat  and  sleep,  but  apparently 
some  had  been  established  by  around 
1870. 

Kalle  Potti,  a  Finnish-American 
from  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  quite  colorfully 
described  some  of  these  boarding  houses 
from  the  last  century,  in  his  book,  Cheer¬ 
ful  Harbor.  Potti  noted  that,  though 
many  of  these  establishments  were  prim¬ 
itive,  they  were  nonetheless  interesting. 
He  particularly  mentioned  the  early 
Finnish  boarding  houses  of  Duluth,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  Copper  Island.  In  those  at 
Copper  Island,  the  living  conditions  and 
general  atmosphere  were  considered 
democratic— though  there  remained  some 
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indication  of  socio-economic  class  dis¬ 
tinctions.  For  instance,  in  one  boarding 
house  the  landlady  was  known  to  conde¬ 
scendingly  shout  to  the  men,  “If  the 
miners  behave,  they  can  come  to  eat,  and 
the  tram-car  men— even  the  muckers,  if 
they  want.” 

According  to  E.J.  Koljonen,  the 
first  poortitalo  established  in  the  area  of 
the  Lower  Columbia  River  was  in  Astor¬ 
ia's  Uppertown,  in  1880.  Its  proprietor 
was  Antti  Anderson  (whose  old-country 
Finnish  surname  was  Kerttula),  origi¬ 
nally  from  Siikajoki,  Finland.*  Shortly 
thereafter,  Liisa  and  Jacob  Kaukonen  of 
Ylistaro  opened  the  first  poortitalo  in 
Astoria’s  west  end,  establishing  it  in  the 
middle  of  Uniontown.  They  came  from 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  while  Mrs.  Kau¬ 
konen  liked  calling  the  business  “Big 
Liisa,”  it  was  more  widely  known  as  the 
“Cheerful  Harbor”  boarding  house. 

When  Lauri  Hermanson  arrived  in 
Astoria  about  1900,  he  hastened  to  reside 
at  the  Hannula  boarding  house.  Astoria 
was  still  at  that  time  known  as  a  “wide- 
open  city”  and,  along  with  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  the  Wild  West,  provided  a  capti¬ 
vating  atmosphere  for  the  many  Finns 
there.  Cultural  ideas  and  thought  flour¬ 
ished  in  Astoria’s  numerous  boarding 
houses-full  of  young  men  arriving  by 
land  and  sea.  Astoria’s  economy  was 
based  on  what  could  be  lifted  by  net 
from  the  depths  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Fishing  was  the  principal  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  although  a  couple  of  sawmills 
were  also  in  full  operation.  Because  of 
the  occupations,  life  in  Astoria’s  board¬ 
ing  houses  was  somewhat  different  than 
those  in  the  eastern  states  and  the  Mid¬ 
west. 

Daniel  Hannula  (or  Taneli,  as  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Finnish)  and  his  wife  Emilia 
initially  established  a  small,  unpreten¬ 
tious  boarding  house.  But  when  the  sal¬ 
mon  industry  brought  them  new  clients 


and  increased  success,  he  built  a  larger 
house  which  was  more  like  a  hotel.  The 
business  continued  under  the  name  of 
boarding  house,  however,  rather  than  as 
a  hotel.  It  still  operated  in  the  style  or 
capacity  of  a  boarding  house  insofar  as 
its  connections  with  the  community  it 
served  were  concerned. 

Residents  at  Hannula’s  lived  in  a 
democratic  situation  that  included  tem¬ 
perance  advocates,  Marxists,  church¬ 
goers,  free-thinkers  and  easy-going,  live- 
and-let-live  types.  Despite  the  mixed  life 
styles  and  factions,  all  mingled  easily 
and  got  along  well  most  of  the  time. 
None  had  status  above  another.  One 
unifying  influence  was  the  United  Finn¬ 
ish  Kaleva  Brothers  &  Sisters,  a  mem¬ 
bership  organization  of  western  Finns. 
Most  of  Hannula’s  residents  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Brotherhood,”  and  this  tend¬ 
ed  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  one 
another  despite  their  philosophical,  polit¬ 
ical  or  religious  differences. 

Hannula’s  was  a  three-storied 
wooden  structure.  The  main  floor  had  a 
large  sitting  room,  a  larger  dining  room, 
kitchen,  laundry  and  storage  room.  There 
were  also  several  rooms  for  the  live-in 
hired  maids.  In  the  upper  floors  there 
were  sleeping  rooms  for  the  dozens  of 
men,  and  living  quarters  for  the  Hannulas 
themselves.  The  house  was  built  on  pil¬ 
ings  at  the  edge  of  the  Columbia.  During 
high  tide,  waves  lapped  and  splashed 
under  the  building.  At  low  tide,  the  water 
receded  and  the  ground  below  was  ex¬ 
posed. 

Two  or  three  differences  could  be 
immediately  noticed  which  made  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  daily  goings-on,  rules 
and  routines  of  the  Eastern  and  Midwest¬ 
ern  boarding  houses,  as  contrasted  to 
those  of  Astoria.  At  Hannula’s,  dining 
room  tables  were  always  set,  and  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  summer  season-day 
and  night,  morning  and  evening.  There 


was  good  reason  for  this.  Fishermen 
lived  there  who  came  and  went  at  all 
hours,  whenever  it  fit  their  schedules. 
They  worked  dependent  on  the  tides. 
Food  had  to  be  always  ready  to  fill  their 
hungry  stomachs.  A  delicacy  which  one 
could  not  find  on  the  tables  of  other 
areas’  tables  was  Columbia  River  salmon 
cured  in  salt  brine  for  two  days.  It  report¬ 
edly  “melted  in  your  mouth.”  One  “East¬ 
ern  Tom”  (a  name  by  which  Easterners 
were  called)  ate  it  so  greedily  that  no 
matter  how  much  liquid  he  drank,  he 
couldn’t  quench  his  thirst.  At  the  doc¬ 
tor’s,  his  head  was  pushed  into  the  water 
barrel! 

Another  difference  was  in  the  net- 
knitting  and  repair  room  on  the  bottom 
floor  of  the  building.  Astoria  fishermen 
worked  only  a  few  months  of  the  year. 
Chinook  salmon-fishing  began  in  the 
spring  and  ended  August  25.  This  was 
followed  by  a  short  autumn  fishing  sea¬ 
son  of  less-valued  salmon.  The  fisher¬ 
man  had  a  long  winter  of  unemployment, 
and  during  this  time  they  repaired  their 
nets.  Others  made  new  nets.  Some  left  in 
the  fall  months  to  work  in  the  woods  on 
the  Washington  side  of  the  river,  but  the 
true  fishermen  wouldn’t  condescend  to 
do  this,  instead  spending  their  winters  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Astoria  boarding 
houses. 

Thirdly,  looking  from  the  economic 
standpoint,  the  important  difference 
which  made  the  idle  winter  possible  was 
that  the  boarding  house  payment  was 
made  only  once  a  year  (in  advance).  This 
happened  on  August  25,  at  which  time 
the  fishermen  received  their  annual  pay. 
At  that  time  they  paid  all  their  debts 
which  had  accumulated  during  the  year, 
such  as  clothing  and  fishing  supplies,  as 
well  as  room-and-board  costs.  The  re¬ 
mainder,  when  debts  were  paid,  was 
spent  in  many  other  ways.  Some  spent 
it  the  same  evening  in  the  bars  and  gam¬ 


bling  houses.  Others  budgeted  their 
funds  to  the  next  year.  Thrifty  penny- 
pinchers,  by  nature,  were  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  put  their  money  in  the  bank. 
Some  stashed  their  money  in  cigar  boxes 
under  the  bed. 

Apparently  the  Astoria  fishermen 
were  super-honest  fellows.  I  have  never 
heard  that  anyone’s  money  from  a  cigar 
box  ever  disappeared,  and  very  seldom 
did  the  boarding  house  fail  to  be  paid. 
Evidence  of  that  was  that  the  boarding 
houses  were  very  successful  and  their 
owners  prospered.  Daniel  Hannula,  for 
example,  as  one  of  the  first  in  Astoria  to 
own  an  automobile.  Later,  during  and 
after  World  War  I,  the  vice  of  dishonesty 
crept  into  Astoria  also,  and  the  boarding 
houses  changed  to  monthly  payment, 
then  weekly  and  finally,  pay-as-you-go. 
No  credit  system  anymore. 

Life  at  Hannula’s  was  dictated  by 
the  living  conditions  being  different 
during  the  winter-to-summer  period.  It 
was  irregular  during  summer  months; 
you  ate  whenever  you  wanted-24  hours 
a  day.  Someone  was  always  eating,  day 
and  night.  The  fishermen  came  and  went, 
and  nobody  used  the  sitting  room  for 
social  leisure.  Everyone  was  too  busy  for 
sitting. 

In  the  winter  time  the  matter  was 
quite  different.  Life  became  routine.  The 
boys  were  at  home.  They  spent  their  time 
patching  their  nets  and  just  loafing 
around  town,  either  in  Penttila’s  cigar 
store  or  in  the  halls.  But  the  greatest 
amount  of  time  was  spent  in  the  spacious 
sitting  rooms,  where  there  was  never  a 
lack  of  topics  to  discuss.  There,  they 
talked  about  their  boyhood.  Uppermost 
on  the  list  of  topics  were  sea  stories.  In 
that  group,  there  were  many  sailors,  and 
the  fishermen’s  occupation  was  only 
slightly  related  to  the  life  of  the  seaman. 
Other  subjects  were  of  intellectual,  edu¬ 
cational  and  political  pursuits.  In  both 
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CCHS  Photo  #3538-908 


Uniontown  in  the  west  end  of  Astoria.  Taylor  Avenue  was  covered  by  wooden  planks 
in  this  photo  from  about  1930.  Across  the  street  is  a  tailor  shop,  and  a  couple  boarding 
houses,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Hannula  Boarding  House.  Further  east  is  a  garage 
and  Hellbergs’  Drug  Store. 


Finnish  newspapers,  Lannen  Uutiset  and 
Toveri  (“Western  News”  and  “Com¬ 
rade”)  the  editors’  editorials  and  their 
individual  morality— good,  bad  or 
indifferent— were  analyzed,  debated,  or 
seriously  judged.  In  the  group  were  Taft 
supporters,  Bryan  men,  Debs  men,  op¬ 
portunists,  extremists  and  middle-road- 
ers. 

When  Finnish  vocalist  Pasi  Jaas- 
kelainen  made  a  much-hailed  singing 
concert  tour  to  America  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  he  stayed  in  Astoria  lon¬ 
ger  than  in  any  other  city.  He  liked  the 
way  of  life  at  Hannula’s,  where  he  stayed 
the  winter.  It  was  a  delightful  winter;  he 
was  in  his  element.  He  told  the  boys 
amusing  anecdotes  and  tales,  laughing 
so  hard  that  his  whole  body  shook.  He 
sang  and  played  on  his  kantele **,  and  he 
knew  all  24  verses  of  Priki  Eufrosynen[?\ 
that  every  Astoria  Finn  knew  by  heart. 
The  boys  gathered  together  and  took  up 


a  collection  for  his  benefit  before  his 
departure.  They  put  only  gold  coins  in 
the  collection,  figuring  that  it  would  have 
been  an  impertinence  to  put  in  less  than 
gold  for  this  Vainamoinen***  kind  of 
person.  Because  of  this,  it  is  said,  when 
he  got  back  to  Helsinki,  he  sat  down  at 
the  dinner  table,  raised  his  gold-filled 
leather  purse  onto  the  table  and  stated, 
“Greetings  from  America!” 

One  of  the  leaders  at  the  Hannula 
sittings  was  Hannes  Huttunen,  an  Oulu 
University  student,  a  decent  sort,  pleas¬ 
ant,  energetic  and  enthusiastic-a  youth 
who  had  learned  English  in  a  year  or  so, 
and  an  avid  sportsman.  He  led  the  Han¬ 
nula  intellectual  discussions,  providing 
academic  information/truths  otherwise 
unknown  to  his  companions.  Another 
one-of-a-kind  individual  was  Thomas 
Drift.  I  don't  know  what  his  actual  old- 
country  name  was,  but  he  was  introduced 
to  me  as  Driftin  Tomi ,  and  by  that  name 
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he  was  known  to  others.  Tomi  was  a  tall, 
good-looking  bachelor,  an  upright  club 
member,  a  sociable  man,  and  a  natural 
leader.  He  didn’t  participate  in  the  boys’ 
sitting-room  bull  sessions,  despite  his 
social  interests,  but  supported  the  group 
financially  and  personally  with  intellec¬ 
tual  encouragement. 

Before  World  War  I,  Hannula’s 
boarding  house  retained  its  distinctive¬ 
ness,  but  afterward,  and  particularly  after 
Daniel  Hannula’s  death,  it  became  more 
like  a  hotel  and  restaurant  enterprise.  The 
widow  Emilia  married  a  boarder  by  the 
name  of  Erkkila.  Then  one  day,  the  en¬ 
tire  building  was  destroyed  in  a  1943 
fire,  at  which  time  eleven  buildings  were 
reduced  to  ashes. 

There  were  many  other  boarding 
houses  in  Astoria  that  operated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  similar  to  that  which  the  Hannula 
establishment  adopted  before  its  end. 
Most  prominent  of  those  referred  to  were 
the  Kaukonen,  Siikanen,  Takkunen, 


Ponkala,  Walkkinen,  Kari,  Henttu,  and 
nearby,  closer  to  the  downtown  area,  the 
Toikka,  which  later  became  the  largest 
Uniontown  Finnish  hotel  and  restaurant. 
According  to  my  friend  E.J.  Koljonen, 
all  the  above-mentioned  are  already 
entirely  out  of  business  or  have  become 
modernized. 

The  good  old  times  of  gold  coins 
and  sailboats  have  now  changed  to  paper 
currency  and  power  motorboats,  robots, 
electricity.  Those  romantic  times,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  poortitalo,  have  disap¬ 
peared.  They  are  past  history.  But  their 
memory  remains  to  haunt  us  still — the 
good  old  times. $ 

*The  story  of  Antti  Anderson  was  told 
in  the  Winter  1995  issue  o/Cumtux  by 
Cynthia  Marconeri. 

**A  kantele  is  a  stringed  instrument. 

***Vainamoinen  was  a  hero  from  the 
Kalevala  (the  Finnish  epic  poem)  and  a 
supematurally  gifted  singer. 


Seaside ’s  Finnish  residents 


Finn  Town 

by  Inez  Stafford  Hanson 


The  author  of  this  article  wrote  the 
book,  Life  on  “Clatsop.”  See  the  Fall 
1994  issue  of  Cumtux  for  more  about 
Mrs.  Hanson. 

Many  people  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  Seaside  once  had  a  small  Finnish 
settlement  known  as  Finn  Town.  It  was 
in  an  area  south  of  what  is  now  Avenue 
F  and  east  of  the  present  Roosevelt 
Drive.  There  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
families  living  there. 

The  settlement  seemingly  started 
in  the  late  1 800s  or  around  the  turn  of  the 


century*,  and  during  those  years  many 
Finns  and  Scandinavians  came  to  Clatsop 
County.  Many  settled  in  Astoria  and 
along  the  Columbia,  a  few  out  at  Hamlet, 
and  a  little  larger  group  in  Seaside.  There 
was  work,  as  many  people  were  coming 
to  the  beach  for  summer  vacations.  There 
was  logging  in  the  woods  and  a  sawmill 
was  operating  on  the  Necanicum  just 
south  of  Avenue  G.  Across  Main  Street 
(South  Holladay  now)  and  a  little  to  the 
north  there  was  a  box  factory  which 
extended  from  the  street  back  toward  the 
railroad  and  a  spur  from  the  rail  line 
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came  in  that  far.  The  boxes  were  shipped 
out  by  freight.  There  was  commercial 
clam  digging— the  clams  not  sold  in  Sea¬ 
side  being  shipped  to  Portland-also  by 
rail.  Across  the  Wahanna,  there  was 
some  farming. 

In  what  was  considered  Finn  Town 
proper,  there  were  the  following  fami¬ 
lies:  Hensala,  Alto,  Salmeen,  Mannila, 
Salvon,  Kari,  Helstrom,  Niemi,  Hen- 
drickson,  Wahlman  and  Honkanen. 
Across  the  Wahanna  there  were  the 
Sundquist,  Justin,  Ostman,  Rautio,  Palm- 
rose,  Lassila  and  Lampi  families.  Earlier, 
the  Silvers  and  Altos  had  lived  there.  The 
ones  living  behind  the  Wahanna  were 
fanning  to  a  large  extent,  dairying  or 
raising  peas  and  lettuce.  Both  Mr.  Hen¬ 
sala  and  Mr.  Honkanen  had  small  tracts 
of  land  behind  the  river  also,  and  had  a 
few  cows.  Mr.  Honkanen  even  built  his 
own  small  foot-bridge  across  one  of  the 
sloughs  and  Ben  Olson,  who  lived  near, 
had  built  a  bridge  for  horse  and  wagon 
across  the  main  river  at  Avenue  G. 

All  of  the  Finns  were  hard  workers, 
self-reliant  and  very  proud  people.  They 
had  the  reputation  of  being  very  reliable 
and  always  paying  their  bills.  In  fact, 
many  years  later,  Milton  Swenson,  agent 
for  the  Astorian,  was  looking  for  a  paper 
boy.  He  approached  the  Henry  Hansons 
to  see  if  their  son,  David,  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  job.  The  Hansons  lived 
near  the  north  end  of  the  Wahanna  Road 
and  David,  who  was  only  nine,  would 
have  to  ride  his  bicycle  quite  a  few  miles 
every  night  to  do  it.  Milton  promised 
that,  if  David  might  take  the  route,  he 
would  be  given  the  best  one  in  town.  It 
was  Finn  Town  and  it  proved  to  be  just 
that— the  best. 

Eino  Niemi  remembers  his  child¬ 
hood  there.  His  parents  had  come  to 
America  before  he  was  bom,  settling  first 
in  the  Midwest.  They  became  homesick 
and  went  back  to  Finland  but  soon  de¬ 


cided  to  try  again  and  this  time  they 
would  come  so  far  west  that  they  could 
not  easily  go  back.  They  came  as  far  as 
they  could  and  settled  in  Seaside.  Eino’s 
father  died  when  Eino  was  small.  There 
were  six  children  in  the  family  and  their 
mother  was  their  only  means  of  support. 
As  most  women  did  in  those  years,  she 
began  to  do  the  things  she  knew  best. 
She  cooked,  washed  and  ironed,  did 
housework  for  other  families  and  the 
Niemi  family  got  along.  Seaside  had  a 
dance  hall  at  that  time  which  was  bring¬ 
ing  in  bands  of  various  sizes  from  vari¬ 
ous  places.  For  one  summer  a  band  from 
Portland  played  and  one  of  the  musicians 
hired  Mrs.  Niemi  to  launder  his  shirts. 
The  old  flat-irons,  in  use  in  those  days, 
had  to  be  heated  on  the  stove  and  she  got 
one  too  hot.  She  burned  one  of  the  shirts. 
As  the  musicians  always  wore  white 
shirts  and  had  to  have  a  clean  one  every 
night,  there  was  quite  a  pile  to  launder. 
Mrs.  Niemi  put  the  scorched  one  on  the 
top  of  the  pile  and  when  the  man  came, 
she  immediately  showed  it  to  him,  offer¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it.  He  took  a  look  and 
refused,  saying  that  he  had  lots  of  shirts 
and  would  never  miss  that  one.  He  paid 
her  for  her  work. 

The  early  years  were  hard  ones  for 
the  Finns,  as  well  as  for  everyone  else  in 
Seaside.  In  1908,  the  bank  failed,  the 
mill  on  the  Necanicum  closed  and  men 
were  out  of  work.  They  did  what  they 
could.  E.T.  Stafford,  although  not  Finn¬ 
ish,  was  in  the  same  situation  as  they 
were.  He  spent  all  one  year  digging 
clams  and  shipping  them  to  Portland.  He 
brought  home  wood  from  the  beach 
which  they  burned  in  both  their  stoves, 
succeeding  in  one  year  to  burn  out  the 
grates  in  the  cook  stove  from  the  salt  in 
the  driftwood  off  the  beach.  For  a  time, 
Otto  Owen  was  hired  as  a  watchman  for 
the  mill,  but  then  it  burned.  The  box 
factory  was  used  as  a  wood  storage 
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building  by  a  man  named  Scott  who  had 
gone  into  the  fuel  business.  He  also  kept 
his  horses  and  wagons  there.  A  little  later 
that  building  also  burned,  making  such 
a  hot  fire  that  houses  a  block  or  more 
away  had  to  be  hosed  down  to  keep  them 
from  being  scorched.  There  had  been  a 
dry-kiln  north  of  the  mill  and  steam  had 
been  piped  there  from  the  mill.  But,  that 
too  was  abandoned.  It  was  said  later,  that 
even  some  electricity  was  produced  at 
that  mill  and  used  in  town.  But  that  did 
not  last  long. 

Seaside  had  started  with  inland 
visitors  wanting  to  enjoy  the  coast  and 
so  it  continued  through  the  bad  years  as 
well  as  the  good.  There  was  much  hard 
work,  but  there  was  social  life  as  well. 
For  fun,  various  things  were  happening 
on  Bridge  Street  (now  Broadway).  A 
small  theater  was  built,  there  was  a  skat¬ 
ing  rink  and  soon  Oates  Natatorium  went 
up  out  on  the  Board  Walk  (now  the 
Prom).  The  town  had  two  churches,  the 
Catholic  and  the  Methodist.  At  first, 
Finnish  ministers  came  from  Astoria  to 
conduct  services  in  people’s  homes. 
Later  the  Finnish  children  went  to  Sun¬ 
day  School  in  churches  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 

Finn  Town  had  three  saunas  and 
they  were  public,  but  one  had  to  pay  to 
use  them.  The  fire-boxes  had  sheet  iron 
tops  on  which  large  rocks  were  heated. 
The  fuel  was  wood.  When  the  stones 
were  hot  enough,  water  was  thrown  over 
them  to  produce  the  steam,  and  the  bath¬ 
ers  switched  themselves  before  they 
dried  and  dressed.  Such  baths  were  very 
invigorating.* 

Also,  in  Finn  Town,  they  had  their 
own  social  hall  and  they  used  it  for  vari¬ 
ous  gatherings.  There  were  dances  on 
Saturday  nights  and  Eino  especially 
remembered  that  his  mother  could  really 
dance.  It  was  customary  in  those  years 
for  whole  families  to  go  to  all  the  social 


affairs  so  the  little  ones  enjoyed  watching 
until  they  fell  asleep,  at  which  time  they 
were  “bedded  down”  in  coats  or  blankets 
until  the  older  family  members  were 
ready  to  go  home.  The  Finnish  hall  was 
about  where  Avenue  F  ends  now,  and 
Eino  remembers  going  there  often. 

One  occasion  was  a  Christmas  Eve 
party  to  which  everyone  went.  It  was 
customary  then  to  have  a  Santa  arrive  at 
community  parties,  bringing  oranges, 
candy,  and  gifts  which  parents  had  pro¬ 
vided.  That  could  really  cause  childhood 
heartaches,  as  some  parents  could  not 
provide,  and  Mrs.  Niemi  was  one  who 
couldn’t.  She  was  supporting  her  chil¬ 
dren  but  didn’t  have  any  extra  money, 
and  that  night  Eino  sadly  wondered  why 
Santa  didn’t  like  him  when  he  liked  the 
others.  That  time  there  had  been  no  gift 
for  Eino.  That  custom  was  practiced  for 
a  time  in  the  churches  but  soon  stopped 
as  the  parents  saw  the  unhappiness  it 
could  cause. 

As  the  years  went  by,  more  of  the 
property  in  that  area  was  purchased  by 
other  residents,  and  Finn  Town,  as  a  unit, 
began  to  dissolve.  The  young  grew  up, 
moved  out  into  other  sections  of  the 
community,  or  moved  away  altogether. 
The  older  members  died.  However,  there 
are  still  families  living  in  the  vicinity  and 
all  are  proud  of  their  Finnish  ancestry 
and  of  what  they  still  feel  is  Finn  Town. 

End 

This  article  was  written  about  five 
years  ago,  and  provided  by  the  Seaside 
Museum  on  the  suggestion  of  the  author. 

*The  Finns  beat  themselves  with 
bundles  of  small  branches  of  the  birch 
tree  to  promote  circulation  and  sweating. 
These  were  known  as  “vast a.  ”  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  birch  trees  out  on  old  homesteads 
often  means  that  the  homesteaders  were 
Finnish. 
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Memories  of  Astoria  in  the  1870s  and  1880s 


Old  Astoria 


In  1943,  August  Hildebrand  received 
this  letter  of  which  only  a  portion  is  in 
the  CCHS  archives.  The  name  of  the 
writer  is  missing. 

Editorial  comments  are  in  brackets. 

San  Simeon,  Cal.  Dec.  8  '43 

Mr.  August  Hildebrand 

Dear  friend:  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Astoria  Budget  I  certainly  was  much 
interested  to  read  an  article  of  yours 
about  Astoria  of  the  old  days,  but  with 
your  memory  for  facts  and  dates,  the 
paper  could  have  given  you  more  space 
though  it  was  quite  an  article  at  that. 
Don't  you  realize  you  would  confer  a 
priceless  boon  to  humanity  if  you  would 
write  a  book  describing  the  events  and 
incidents  of  the  old  Astoria  as  we  knew 
it. 

This  I  know  is  a  rambling  account  of 
Astoria  in  the  early  days,  but  you  mention 
people  and  incidents  that  happened  then 
that  makes  me  want  to  add  to  what  you 
have  written.  If  I  wanted  to  get  into  print 
I  would  like  to  correct  some  statements 
of  the  Astoria  Budget.  Where  did  they  get 
the  information  that  the  Oregon  bakery 
where  Rita  Gilman  [worked?],  who  mar¬ 
ried  Wallace  Beery,  was  where  they  said 
it  was?  And  another  statement  that  spoke 
of  Mrs.  Milligan's  death  that  her  husband 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  9th  between 
Duane  and  Exchange.  It  should  have 
stated  that  the  church  or  rather  where 
they  held  services  was  in  the  old  Van 
Dusen  building  up  stairs  where  the  pres¬ 
ent  Van  Dusen  building  stands.  I  know 
because  I  attended  Sunday  school  there. 
This  was  located  on  Cass  Street  now 
named  10th  St. 

And  about  the  rat  terriers.  How  well 


I  remember  them.  Their  owners  would 
take  them  where  rats  were  plentiful  and 
put  them  to  work.  Remember  when  they 
killed  30  by  actual  count  in  the  meat 
market  of  Wherry  &  Co  on  Bond  St. 
opposite  the  Occident  hotel.  [The  Occi¬ 
dent  Hotel  was  on  the  southwest  comer 
of  10th  &  Bond.] 

What  memories  the  old  Occident 
hotel  brings  up.  Heard  two  ex-presidents 
speak  from  the  balcony.  Gen  Grant  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  also  John  L.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Herman  the  Great  and  lesser  celebri¬ 
ties.  You  spoke  of  Indian  George.  No 
doubt  you  remember  the  pack  of  hounds 
that  accompanyed  him  when  he  came  to 
town  and  created  quite  a  stir.  Also  J.E. 
Beasley  who  hunted  without  dogs  but  got 
his  bear,  deer  and  coyote.  Don't  know 
whether  he  got  a  bounty  for  them  or  not. 
As  you  know  he  married  Mrs.  Powell  and 
that  union  is  represented  by  Mrs.  Alf. 
Schroeder,  Mrs.  S.H.  Turner,  another 
daughter,  and  Ben  Powell  who  1  met  at 
Alameda  some  years  ago. 

You  wrote  about  Frank  J.  Taylor.  Did 
you  ever  know  his  dad  [Colonel  James 
Taylor]?  And  did  you  try  to  walk  with 
Frank  J?  He  had  an  ungodly  long  stride 
about  four  feet  to  a  stride  and  you  had  to 
trot  to  keep  up  with  him.  Another  pedes¬ 
trian  who  was  hard  to  keep  up  with  was 
Hemian  F.  Prael  whose  short  quick  steps 
were  hard  to  adopt.  And  also  was  John 
H.  Smith  who  had  an  uncanny  way  to 
cover  the  ground  fast. 

I  don’t  just  know  when  you  came  to 
Astoria  and  went  to  work  for  Foard  and 
Stokes  but  you  were  steam  boating  and 
wasn't  Mike  Ludescher  the  skipper? 
Wasn't  Foard  &  Stokes  built  in  front  of 
the  old  Farrell  mill  [the  block  west  of 
Ocean  Crest,  formerly,  Lovell  Auto]  or 
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was  there  any  sign  of  it  when  you  were 
there?  I  think  Mrs.  Frank  Donnerburg  of 
Seaside  could  answer  that  one  as  she  is 
a  relative. 

Were  you  in  Astoria  early  enough  to 
remember  the  Trenchard  &  Flavel  store 
located  northeast  of  the  Occident  hotel 
that  went  up  in  flames  and  a  hand  pump¬ 
ing  engine  was  used?  I  helped  on  it  but 
was  in  the  air  most  of  the  time  when  the 
handle  was  raised.  [The  fire  was  in  May 
1 879.]  M.D.  Kant  had  a  tailor  shop  in  the 
same  block.  Other  firms  eastward  were 
Wygard  &  Packard,  Fisher  Bros.,  Jeffs 
restaurant,  Ross  Higgins  and  many  oth¬ 
ers.  Going  west  on  Bond  again  was 
Flavel  &  Co.  insurance  and  bankers.  T. 
S.  McKean  was  bookkeeper  whose  chil¬ 
dren  as  far  as  I  know  living  are  Mrs. 
Katie  Tee  &  Mrs.  Winniffed  Gunn  who 
recently  was  employed  in  the  Treasurer's 
office.  Still  going  west  we  come  to  the 
Carnahan  store,  Carnahan  hall  up  stairs, 
where  both  places  did  a  good  business  in 
the  gay  '80s  and  '90s.  Then  down  the  line 
where  Sam  Harris  held  forth  as  a  saloon, 
lodging  house  and  many  sporting  events 
were  planned  and  paid  off  there.  Oppo¬ 
site  was  Wm.  Edgar’s  cigar  store  with  a 
lounging  room  for  pilots  of  that  age. 

Chinatown  was  further  west.  There 
were  about  3  blocks  of  them,  taking  in 
the  J.  W.  Gearhart  store  and  Frank  Parker 
store  and  restaurant.  Noted  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Budget  of  the  death  of  young 
Hill,  a  son  of  George  Hill,  quoting  the 
father  as  in  the  real  estate  business  in  the 
early  days.  When  I  knew  the  father,  he 
was  in  a  different  business  [saloon].  And 
the  old  Liberty  hall  owned  by  Job  Ross 
[on  the  southwest  comer  of  7th  &  Bond, 
now  McDonald's  Restaurant  drive- 
through];  it  was  the  only  recreation  hall 
in  the  city  as  Knemeyers  and  Foard  & 
Stokes  hall  was  not  built  then.  Wonder 
if  those  large  rubber  balls  that  was  used 
to  put  under  the  sills  for  easy  dances  are 
still  there?  I  think  the  old  building  is  used 


for  a  meat  market  now  [1943].  Remem¬ 
ber  when  the  price  of  admission  with 
John  Jack's  troope  was  a  salmon  regard¬ 
less  of  size  and  that  company  put  on 
some  good  plays.  Down  on  the  water¬ 
front  was  the  home  of  Judson  Cole,  his 
brother,  father  &  mother.  Not  a  pre- 
tensious  home  but  Judson's  life  is  linked 
with  early  Astoria.  The  Hobson  family 
lived  next  to  him  near  where  the  Kinney 
cannery  was  located  later.  [The  Hobson 
House  is  still  standing  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  5th  and  Bond  ] 

Further  west  lived  "Blue  Skin."  Never 
knew  his  right  name  but  his  daughter 
acquired  notoriety  through  her  associa¬ 
tions  with  Carrie  Bradley  in  a  Portland 
murder  case  which  fdled  the  Oregonian 
front  pages  for  a  while.  Her  name  was 
Molly  Bedam.  What  her  real  name  was 
I  don’t  know.  [Blue  Skin  was  Capt. 
Woods,  who  was  found  to  be  insane  in 
1893.]  Still  going  west  I  came  to  the 
Trullinger  sawmill  where  most  of  Astor¬ 
ia's  youth  worked  at  times.  The  wages 
were  good  and  the  boarding  house  food 
was  good  too.  John  and  Jim  Ryan  worked 
there  also,  and  John,  if  you  remember, 
was  a  wonderful  swimmer  who  sw  am  the 
Columbia  and  bet  $20.00  he  could  dupli¬ 
cate  the  feat  but  no  one  took  him  up. 

No  doubt  you  remember  the  prize 
fight  held  in  the  old  Trullinger  mill  light 
plant  [most  recently  the  site  of  Wild 
Willie's  car  wash  on  Marine  Drive]  when 
Albert  Johnson  &  Larry  Sullivan  met  and 
the  Grants  lost  considerable  money  in  the 
event.  Speaking  of  the  Grants,  they  wrere 
part  and  parcel  of  Astoria's  early  days 
from  the  old  lady  down  to  the  children. 
Pete,  Jack  &  Nace  were  great  athletes 
and  Will,  Lester,  Kate,  and  Marv  filled 
in  Astoria's  social  life. 

Leaving  well  known  celebrities,  I  will 
go  back  to  other  persons  &  incidents. 
Coming  back  to  the  old  Liberty  Hall 
again.  Do  you  remember  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  reception  that  was  sent  from  the 
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CCHS  Photo  #3539-190 

At  top  is  the  Occident  Hotel,  located  for  many  years  on  the  south  east  corner  of  10th 
and  Bond  (now  Marine  Drive).  This  photo  dates  to  about  1880.  Marine  Drive  traffic 
now  runs  east  where  the  boats  are  tied  up  (above).  The  circa  1900  photo  below  looks 
west  along  Bond  Street,  at  its  cross-section  with  12th.  On  the  corner  at  left  is  Carlson 
Saloon  and  Jeffs  Restaurant.  On  the  right  is  Fisher  Brothers  and  Ross  Higgins  &  Co. 
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Occident  hall  to  the  theatre  over  wires. 
We  paid  our  50  cents  for  Vi  hour  enter¬ 
tainment  and  another  world  miracle  was 
revealed.  Also  had  a  panorama  that  night 
for  good  measure  in  which  world  events 
were  reeled  off  on  big  rollers  with  a 
demonstrater  with  pointer. 

Am  wandering  around  the  city  re¬ 
membering  different  events  and  people 
of  whom  I  can  remember.  Coming  back 
from  Uniontown  when  the  Finnish  popu¬ 
lation  was  scarce  when  the  Cutting  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  and  Washington  Cannery  were 
the  only  canneries  back  to  the  old  Post 
office  whose  basement  was  flooded  with 
water  and  when  rafting  was  a  delight  for 
small  boys  of  my  age.  Opposite  was  the 
old  wooden  court  house  that  was  disman¬ 
tled  and  parts  were  used  to  build  the 
Seventh  Day  Advent  Church  on  8th  & 
Kensington  [still  standing]  and  the 
Walters  apts.  before  the  fire.  Near  there 
was  the  Twilight  rooming  house  on  now 
Duane  St.  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  J.  Walter  Douglas  who  lives  in  Union- 
town  [  1 943].  Don't  know  his  address.  See 
him  sometime  if  you  wish  to  get  Astoria 
news  in  the  days  that  have  gone.  He 
probably  can  tell  you  of  the  days  us 
youngsters  used  the  new  telephone  that 
had  just  come  out  with  tin  cans  and  cord 
from  our  homes  to  the  Dagget  hotel  now 
the  Arlington  [now  a  parking  lot  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Methodist  Church  on  the  north¬ 
east  comer  of  1 1th  &  Franklin],  On  Cass 
Street-now  10th,  beginning  at  Franklin, 
was  the  residence  of  D.C.  Ireland,  owner 
of  the  Astoria  newspaper  whose  wife  was 
eccentric  though  bright  and  raised  a  large 
family.  [The  house  is  still  standing  on  the 
SW  comer.]  One  of  the  sons  is  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Albany  or  Eugene 
now.  Leonard  is  his  name.  Near  the  tele¬ 
phone  off  ce  [now  law  offices  across  the 
street  from  Safeway]  next  to  the  Arling¬ 
ton  hotel  was  the  C.H.  Bain  sash  and 
door  factory  and  east  of  that  was  an  old 
Baptist  church.  ..  End 


From  the  Budget  Nov.  14,  1918 


Married  35 
Years  Ago 

On  November  14,  1883,  at  Bond 
street  (then  Chenamus  street)  near 
Twelfth,  Postmaster  Herman  Wise  (then 
2 1 ),  and  Mrs.  Wise  became  husband  and 
wife  —  “Gee,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  so  very 
long  ago”—  mused  the  postmaster. 

It  was  on  a  sunny  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  8  o’clock  while  the  minister  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  young  couple,  on  his 
way  to  San  Francisco,  stopped  at  Astoria 
long  enough  to  tie  the  knot. 

“Astoria  has  changed  some  since 
then.  You  know  Squemnmoqua  [Sque- 
mochque]  street  (now  Commercial)  was 
just  one  low  bridge  over  an  area  of  water. 
The  whole  business  section  extended 
from  the  Occident  Hotel  [SE  comer  of 
10th  &  Bond]  to  the  post  office  and  on 
Main  street  (now  9th)  from  the  river  front 
to  what  is  now  Commercial— coal  oil 
street  lights,  no  gas  or  electricity;  no 
street  cars,  no  railroad,  no  modem  conve¬ 
niences,  but  at  that,  Astoria  was  then  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth,  just  because  our 
old  friends  were  still  with  us.  Where  are 
they  all?  Gone,  gone,  but  time  passes 
quickly  and  with  time  pass  our  friends. 
Still,  there  are  quite  a  few  people  here 
then:  Grant  Trullinger,  Frank  Parker  and 
a  lot  of  our  good  citizens  whose  hair  is 
beginning  to  change  color  were  school 
boys  then.  I  won’t  mention  any  of  the 
school  girls  of  that  time.  It  wouldn’t  be 
fair  to  tell  their  age.  You  know  girls 
never  grow  old  anyhow. 

“D.C.  Ireland,  editor  and  first  owner 
of  the  Astoria,  was  mayor.  The  steamer 
Shubrick  (a  side-wheeler)  was  the  only 
Light  House  vessel  and  she  was  a  relic 
of  the  Civil  war.  The  school  house  stood 
at  what  is  now  the  [SW]  comer  of  Ninth 
and  Exchange.  The  only  conveyance 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

This  postcard,  postmarked  1912,  shows  a  view  of  Astoria,  facing  east.  Exchange  Street 
on  the  left  can  barely  be  seen.  Franklin  Street  stretches  out  from  in  front  of  McClure 
School,  at  lower  right,  downhill  past  the  pile  of  dirt  on  which  Herman  Wise  sledded. 
The  old  Astoria  High  School,  then  new,  is  at  top  right.  It  is  now  the  Clatsop 
Community  College. 


connecting  the  town  with  Uppertown  was 
a  stage  line.  It  took  practically  all  day  to 
make  the  trip  to  Portland.  Where  the 
Astoria  national  bank  now  stands*,  there 
was  a  little  tumble-down  Chinese  wash 
house  over  the  water  and  a  long  flight  of 
steps  led  downward  from  the  street.  Lines 
of  laundry  daily  decorated  that  comer. 
There  was  not  an  express  wagon  in  the 
city.  Only  a  push-cart  owned  by  Little 
Van,  a  short,  slight  gray-whiskered  old 
man  who  pushed  your  grip  or  trunk  along 
the  street  on  his  hand  mobile  to  your 
house  at  50  cents  per. 

“Eleventh  street  (then  Genevieve 
street)  had  not  been  opened  and  the  big 
hill  at  Eleventh  and  Franklin  extended 
east  and  past  where  the  A.V.  Allen's 
home  now  stands  and  we  boys  used  to 
climb  upon  that  hill  on  a  rough  wooden 


ladder  placed  against  the  hill;  there  we'd 
go  down  into  the  gulch  where  now  the 
Presbyterian  church  is  located— the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  Spexarth  Block.  But  why  go  on. 
The  new  generation  is  not  interested  in 
ancient  history'  and  the  old  ones.  Well, 
Em  glad  I  settled  at  Astoria.  It's  the  best 
place  on  earth. 

“I'll  tell  you  the  rest  at  our  Golden 
Wedding  anniversary.  Have  a  cigar.” 

*  According  to  the  Polk  Directories 
for  Astoria,  in  1917  this  bank  was  at  10th 
&  Commercial  and  in  1920  it  was  at  12th 
&  Duane.  Unknown  where  it  was  in 
1918. 

Herman  Wise  was  mayor  of  Astoria 
from  1906  through  1908.  See  the  Spring 
1996  issue  of  Cumtux,  page  10  for  his 
story’. 
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Lively  council  meetings  in  1917 


King  Francis  I,  Mayor  of  Astoria 

By  Liisa  Penner 


When  F.C.  Harley,  mayor  of  As¬ 
toria  in  1917  and  1918,  returned  to  try 
out  the  mayor’s  chair  in  1926,  the  As¬ 
toria  Budget  described  his  visit  with 
more  than  a  little  ridicule.  “King  Francis 
Home  Again,”  the  headline  announced. 
“Francis  Clay  Harley,  once  mayor  of 
Astoria,  once  candidate  for  governor  of 
Oregon,  potential  candidate  for  any  of¬ 
fice,  and  plenipotentiary  extraordinary 
of  the  Reign  of  Rum,  came  back  to  As¬ 
toria  today.” 

Harley  once  was  king  here  and  so 
popular  that  when  he  ran  for  mayor,  he 
was  nominated  by  both  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  though  he  was  a 
newcomer  to  the  area,  he  won  out  over 
the  incumbent  mayor,  three  to  one.  Just 
a  few  months  later,  however,  the  tide  had 
turned  and  the  hero  was  asked  to  hand 
in  his  resignation. 

On  this  return  visit,  the  paper  goes 
on  to  say,  he  was  greeted  by  “hundreds 
of  handshakers  who  rallied  round  him, 
keen  to  shake  his  pudgy  paw  and  roar 
with  laughter  caught  from  the  expansive 
face  behind  its  grizzly-bear  beard  and  its 
contagious  humor.. ..The  old-timers  came 
for  the  sake  of  old  times,  and  the  newer 
generation  of  Astorians  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  hero  of  the  dear,  dead 
days. 

“Harley's  just  the  same.  The  same 
tasteful  tailoring,  the  same  nobby  suiting, 
the  same  cane  with  a  silver-studded 
handle,  the  same  broad  baywindow,  the 
same  shining  shoes,  the  same  sort  of  a 
last  minute  shirt,  the  same  broad,  hairy 


face,  the  same  square  head,  the  same 
rakish  hat,  the  same  roaring  voice.” 

“You’re  too  late  to  run  for  mayor; 
the  election  was  last  week,”  someone 
said.  “I’ll  run  as  an  independent,”  Harley 
answered.  But  they  all  knew  that  it  would 
never  happen.  As  beloved  as  King  Har¬ 
ley  was,  there  were  few  who  would  have 
wanted  a  repeat  of  the  tempestuous  days 
of  his  administration. 

Harley’s  introduction  to  Astoria 

Harley  came  to  Astoria  in  1 9 1 4  to 
sell  real  estate  and  manage  investments. 
The  next  year,  he,  his  brother,  J.E.  Har¬ 
ley,  and  A.E.  Moore  filed  incorporation 
papers  as  the  Harley  Builders  and  Con¬ 
tractors.  Astoria  had  all  the  potential  of 
becoming  one  of  the  greatest  areas  of 
growth  in  the  state  by  virtue  of  its  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 
It  was  natural  that  Harley  should  want  to 
aid  in  its  growth  by  taking  part  in  those 
activities  that  would  spread  the  word 
about  this  potential.  His  flamboyant 
dress,  self-confident  manner,  booming 
voice,  and  enthusiasm  attracted  attention. 
He  was  appointed  the  1915  Regatta 
chairman  and  became  known  as  “the 
man  who  made  the  20th  annual  Regatta 
famous.” 

Harley  easily  found  audiences  to 
listen  to  his  solutions  for  Astoria’s  eco¬ 
nomic  woes.  Most  important,  he  told 
them,  was  a  naval  base  at  Tongue  Point. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Budget  in  December 
1915,  Harley  outlined  his  ideas  for  the 
readers.  He  believed  in  acting,  not  just 
talking  and  two  days  later,  he  was  on  his 
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way  to  Washington.  D.C.  to  present  the 
proposal  to  Congress.  He  returned  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  had  been  successful.  Astor- 
ians  were  impressed  by  this  man  of  ac¬ 
tion  who  was  willing  to  spend  his  time 
and  energy  in  their  behalf.  What  better 
person  could  there  be  to  serve  as  the  next 
mayor  (to  serve  in  1917-18).  He’d  be  the 
man  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the  city 
roads,  the  water  system,  jail,  and  ordi¬ 
nances.  Harley  entered  the  race  whole¬ 
heartedly.  In  his  election  ad  in  the  As¬ 
toria  Budget  on  November  11,  1916,  he 
said: 

“I  am  not  a  politician  and  1  don’t 
want  to  be  a  politician.  But  1  do  want  to 
see  the  city  of  Astoria  run  by  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  fearless  business  administration. 
For  only  by  such  an  administration  can 
she  ever  hope  to  make  the  strides  for 
commercial  supremacy  that  she  must 
have  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  you 
or  I  to  live,  work,  thrive,  prosper  and 
maintain  our  homes  here. 

"This  is  the  time  of  all  times  when 
the  voters  of  this  city  should  delegate 
themselves  a  committee  of  one  to  enter 
the  fight  to  place  Astoria  where  she  be¬ 
longs  in  the  front  ranks  of  Pacific  coast 
cities. 

“The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is 
to  elect  a  CONSTRUCTIVE  CITY  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION.” 

The  Columbian  reacts 

Not  everyone  had  been  persuaded 
that  Harley  was  the  best  man  for  the  job, 
however.  George  W.  Moyer  wrote  a 
letter  that  was  published  by  the  Lower 
Columbian  newspaper  on  November  30, 
1916  which  made  some  serious  accusa¬ 
tions  against  Harley.  The  editor  of  this 
paper,  a  competitor  of  the  Astoria  Budget 
and  the  Daily  Morning  Astorian,  wrote, 
“We  believe  that  he  [Harley]  is  entirely 
unfit  for  the  position  [of  mayor],  and  we 
desire  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  him. 
We  are  thankful  that  there  is  one  citizen 


Francis  Clay  Harley 

From  the  Sept.  4,  1915  Astoria  Budget 

(Mr.  Moyer)  who  has  had  the  courage  to 
openly  oppose  Mr.  Harley’s  candidacy.... 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Harley  is  the 
choice  of  the  majority  of  the  electors 
because  he  secured  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  nomination. ..Mr.  [Fred] 
Johnson  made  no  campaign  for  his  re- 
election,  taking  the  stand  that  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  approved  his  record  they  would  re¬ 
elect  him.  He  did  not  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  his  opponent  was  the  smooth¬ 
est  politician  ever  in  the  city.  Mr.  Harley 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  workmen... 
and  the  working  men  believe  Mr.  Harley 
is  their  friend.” 

An  editorial  that  was  published  in 
the  Columbian  a  few  days  later  carried 
the  attack  against  Harley  even  further. 
“The  open-town  gang  is  passing  word 
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Mayor-elect  F.C.  Harley 

Astoria  Budget.  Dec.  14,  1916 

along  that  if  Harley  is  elected,  he  will 
appoint  an  open-town  chief  of  police.  ..If 
Harley  is  elected,  there’s  going  to  be 
mighty  few  duties  connected  with  the 
office  of  chief  of  police.  Stop,  you  de¬ 
cency  loving  people  of  Astoria,  and  think 
what  that  means.  Do  you  want  to  see 
Astoria  made  the  stomping  ground  of  the 
white  slaver?  Do  you  want  to  see  infa¬ 
mous  houses  reopened  to  your  sons  and 
daughters?” 

The  headline  in  the  Astoria  Budget 
was  ironic:  “DECENCY  TRIUMPHS  IN 
CITY  ELECTION:  Harley  Wins  Mayor¬ 
alty  in  Big  Landslide.” 

The  happy  mayor-elect  celebrated 
his  win  by  entertaining  1,500  people  at 
the  Dreamland  Rink.  (This  rink  was 
located  on  1 4th  Street  between  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Bond,  behind  what  is  now  Chris’ 
News.)  A  few  days  later  he  outlined  his 
plans  at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  the 
Astoria  Theater.  (This  building  stood  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  12th  and  Ex¬ 


change.)  He  then  gave  a  public  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  for  the  Astoria  children  and  an 
inaugural  ball  at  the  port  docks  for  their 
parents.  He  still  had  time  before  taking 
office  to  hire  C.J.  Curtis  and  a  New  York 
lawyer  to  handle  his  lawsuit  against  J.R. 
Hinman,  the  editor  of  the  Columbian , 
and  Moyer  for  maliciously  injuring  his 
reputation.  Both  suits  were  dismissed 
three  months  later. 

Harliamentary  Law 

At  the  first  city  council  meeting 
with  Harley  in  charge,  there  were  a  few 
surprises.  The  Morning  Astorian  of  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1917  said: 

“Nace  Grant  was  appointed  the 
new  Chief  of  Police  succeeding  E.M. 
Houghton,  one  of  the  best  chiefs  of  po¬ 
lice  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Astoria. 
Nace  Grant,  a  prominent  local  citizen, 
was  last  night  made  Chief  of  Police  by 
Mayor  F.C.  Harley,  the  Council  confirm¬ 
ing  the  appointment  by  a  vote  of  7-2. 
Councilmen  Sven  Lonberg  and  J.  Martin 
Johnson  opposed  the  appointment.” 

The  meeting  was  a  lively  one.  The 
paper  continued,  “He  (Harley)  broke 
precedent  in  his  appointments;  didn't  do 
it  according  to  Hoyle.  A  crowded  visitors 
gallery  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  of  Harliamentary 
law.  Harley  said,  'You  cannot  expect  a 
man  who  has  had  no  political  experience 
to  get  by  at  the  first  meeting  as  a  regular 
mayor.  I  hope  you  will  overlook  my 
ethical  [sic]  errors  as  a  dignitary  holding 
my  position.  There  are  times  when  I  will 
eliminate  parliamentary  rule.  What  we 
want  is  results  —  and  we  want  to  get 
them  the  quickest  and  surest  way.’” 

Astorians  had  chosen  as  their 
mayor,  a  man  who  had  vowed  to  end 
Prohibition  one  year  after  it  had  gone 
into  effect.  His  choice  as  police  chief  was 
Nace  Grant,  a  former  saloon  operator. 

Nace  was,  in  many  ways,  the  best 
man  for  the  job.  He  possessed  the  im- 
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mense  courage  and  physical  strength 
needed  to  handle  the  rowdy  characters 
who  roamed  the  waterfront  streets  of  the 
city.  And,  as  the  article  about  Charles 
DeLashmutt,  this  issue,  points  out,  he 
was  well  respected  and  feared  by  these 
people.  In  addition,  he  had  won  consider¬ 
able  admiration  for  risking  his  own  life 
to  save  others  from  drowning.  Nace  had 
also  been  captain  of  both  the  Astoria 
Hose  Team  and  the  Astoria  Baseball 
Club,  another  testimony  to  his  popularity 
among  the  local  residents. 

Not  all  members  of  the  city  council 
were  pleased  with  the  “Harliamentary” 
methods  of  the  new  mayor.  William 
Kelly,  who  represented  the  2nd  ward  of 
the  city,  loudly  expressed  his  opposition 
to  some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
council.  But,  the  mayor  had  more  impor¬ 
tant  concerns  to  see  to  and  he  returned 
to  Washington,  D.C.  to  lobby  for  the 
naval  base.  He  was  gone  for  a  lengthy  six 
weeks,  returning  the  first  week  in  May 
1917. 

The  Astoria  Budget  of  May  8,  1917 
described  the  next  meeting  of  the  city 
council:  “The  spectators  lined  the  audi¬ 
torium.  They  were  all  men.  When  the 
subject  of  letting  a  sewer  contract  on  7th 
street  came  up,  Kelly  moved  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  bids  on  the  grounds  that  vitri¬ 
fied  clay  pipe  could  be  had  for  $260  less 
than  cement  pipe.  Then  the  conversation 
started.” 

“Mayor  Harley  called  attention  to 
the  contracts  for  street  work,  particularly 
the  recent  list  of  street  paving  contracts 
calling  for  asphaltic  concrete,  when 
bitulithic  was  desired  by  many  property 
owners. 

“The  mayor  held  up  a  handful  ot 
petitions  from  the  people  and  asked  why 
the  council  did  not  consider  them  before 
letting  the  work."  Discussion  concerning 
this  continued. 

“At  this  point  Kelly  insisted  on  his 


original  motion  being  put.  The  mayor 
rapped  for  order.  Kelly  shot  back  that  the 
mayor  was  out  of  order.  Rap!  Rap!  Rap! 
went  the  gavel.  And  each  talked  faster 
and  louder  than  ever. 

“‘Chief,’  said  the  mayor,  ‘put  Kelly 
out.’  And  Kelly  was  put  out  by  force 
after  he  refused  to  move.  The  chief, 
however,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the 
mayor’s  orders  and  the  two  remained  out 
in  the  hallway  while  the  mayor  made  his 
strenuous  charge  against  the  council  for 
allowing  the  $90,000  refunding  bonds  to 
be  sold  at  a  tremendous  overcharge  to  the 
people.  Kelly  and  the  chief  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  the  chamber  calm..." 

The  meeting  continued  until  late. 
Afterward,  the  mayor  appeared  at  his 
municipal  dance  at  Dreamland  Rink 
where  he  gave  a  rousing  patriotic  speech 
to  an  enthusiastic  crowd. 

Pugnacious  mayor 

The  Astoria  Budget  described  the 
events  that  followed:  “Mayor  Harley  and 
his  party  repaired  to  the  Imperial  grill. 
Here  the  second  act  of  the  strife  of  the 
evening  ensued  when  Jack  Bey  (Bay),  A. 
Jaloff  and  Deacon  Lawton  became  in¬ 
volved  in  an  argument  which  resulted  in 
the  mayor  being  taken  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  by  Officers  Carlson  and  Howard. 
The  mayor  forthwith  ordered  the  stars 
removed  from  the  police  officers  and  the 
balance  of  the  night  passed  without  inci¬ 
dent. 

“Councilman  Kelly  announced 
upon  leaving  the  city  hall  that  his  griev¬ 
ance  would  be  thrashed  out  before  Judge 
Eakin  in  the  immediate  future. 

“During  the  night.  Mayor  Harley 
was  heard  to  say:  T’m  tired  of  hearing 
how  Harley  is  trying  to  squander  the 
people’s  money  when  I  cannot  even  buy 
a  postage  stamp.’” 

A  series  of  lawsuits  arose  from  the 
events  of  this  day,  all  aimed  at  the  man 
who  had  been  mayor  of  Astoria  tor  less 
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Ignatius  (Nace)  Grant,  1872-1933 

From  the  Astoria  Budget,  May  18,  1916 


than  six  months. 

William  Kelly’s  version  of  the  story 
was  that  Nace  Grant,  acting  as  police 
chief,  assaulted  him  while  he  was  acting 
as  a  councilman  for  the  city,  dragged  him 
from  the  council  chambers,  and  punched 
him  in  the  face  and  the  body  a  few  times, 
inflicting  a  number  of  bruises  on  him. 
Kelly  filed  suit  in  circuit  court  against 
Grant  for  $2,000.  The  case  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

A  crowd  of  about  a  hundred  people 
pushed  their  way  into  the  courtroom  to 
hear  the  case  of  A.  Jaloff  versus  Mayor 
F.C.  Harley,  just  to  discover  that  the  case 
was  postponed  until  the  next  week.  There 
was  more  entertainment  to  be  had  that 
day,  though,  because  another  court  case 
was  scheduled  for  that  afternoon:  Jack 
Bay’s  suit  against  Mayor  F.C.  Harley. 
The  testimony  they  heard  was  worth  the 
wait.  Jack  Bay  had  turned  the  comer  of 
12th  Street  and  had  gone  down  the  south 


side  of  Commercial  Street  when  he  saw 
Harley  near  Handley’s  cigar  store.  Har¬ 
ley  spoke  to  Bay  in  a  threatening  man¬ 
ner,  and  Bay  retorted  that  Harley  should 
“mind  his  business  and  that  he  (Bay) 
would  mind  his.”  Bay  then  started  down 
Commercial  Street  toward  1 1th  Street  in 
an  effort  to  get  away  from  Harley.  When 
opposite  the  doorway  to  Brown’s  shoe 
store,  Harley  suddenly  fell  backward 
over  the  raised  entry  and  when  he  came 
up,  grabbed  Bay.  In  an  effort  to  protect 
himself,  Bay  attempted  to  hold  Har¬ 
ley  off,  and  just  then  Patrolmen  Carlson 
and  Howard  arrived  on  the  scene.  Carl¬ 
son  took  charge  of  Harley  and  Howard 
held  Bay.  Harley  squirmed  out  of  Carl¬ 
son’s  grasp  after  being  informed  he  was 
under  arrest,  and  attempted  to  strike 
Carlson,  and  Carlson  returned  with  a 
well-placed  blow  at  the  mayor. 

Harley  on  the  stand  denied  that  he 
had  spoken  in  an  offending  manner  to 
Bay,  but  when  pressed  said  that  he  might 
have  done  so  because  of  his  “energetic 
nature.”  His  story  was  that  he  was  going 
from  Handley’s  to  a  restaurant,  and  that 
he  heard  slurring  remarks  being  made 
about  him.  Walking  along  Commercial, 
he  heard  more  of  the  same  remarks  and 
as  he  turned  to  discover  their  source,  he 
tripped  and  fell  in  the  doorway  of 
Brown’s  shoe  store.  He  declared  that  he 
reached  for  support  to  save  himself  from 
a  fall,  and  that  he  grabbed  Mr.  Bay.  He 
said  that  if  Mr.  Bay  believed  he  meant 
harm,  he  was  mistaken,  as  he  only  grasp¬ 
ed  the  nearest  person  for  support.  Police 
Judge  Guilliume  decided  in  Bay’s  favor 
and  fined  Harley  $40.00.  Harley  planned 
to  appeal. 

That  wasn’t  the  end  of  his  troubles. 
Later  that  month.  Mayor  Harley  was 
back  in  court  defending  himself  against 
the  accusation  of  assault  and  battery  on 
C.A.  Lawton.  He  lost  this  case,  too. 

Mayor  Harley  found  it  an  opportune 
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Courtesy  of  Helen  Gaston 

William  Kelly,  1863-1933 

Father  of  Oney  Camberg  and  grandfather  of 
Robert  Gaston,  Clatsop  County  residents 


time  to  head  east  to  spend  some 
weeks  meeting  with  congressmen 
to  lobby  for  the  Tongue  Point  base 
and  to  work  on  “personal  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Resignation  requested 

The  next  month,  Harley  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  C.J.  Curtis, 
president  of  the  council,  dated 
June  11,  1917.  It  read: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“I  have  been  requested  to 
have  a  resolution  drawn  to  be 
presented  to  the  common  council 
to  request  you  to  resign  as  mayor 
of  the  city.  The  impression  is  gen¬ 
erally  that  you  have  disposed  of 
all  your  interest  here,  sold  your 
household  furniture  and  left  the 
city  —  probably  never  to  return. 

“I  have  asked  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  be  held  up  until  I  could  take 
the  matter  up  with  you.  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  for  you  to  re¬ 
sign  than  to  have  a  resolution 
passed  asking  for  it,  which  would 
mean  a  recall  election.  I  think  you 
would  be  given  credit  for  such  action, 
and  I  do  not  desire  to  have  everything 
published  that  would  naturally  follow  in 
a  recall  election.  It  is  best  to  forget  it  all. 
I  believe  you  have  good  judgment  to  see 
that  it  would  be  better  for  all  concerned 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  city  under 
the  circumstances. 

“Kindly  advise  me  what  you  think 
of  the  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.J.  Curtis.” 

Harley  refused  to  resign. 

None  of  this  seemed  to  make  a  dent 
in  his  general  popularity.  When  he  fi¬ 
nally  returned  to  Astoria  (from  New 
York)  on  July  29,  1917,  he  was  greeted 
by  hundreds  of  local  citizens  who  wanted 
to  shake  his  hand.  Haga’s  band  was  at 
the  railroad  depot  and  played  “Hail  to  the 


Chief’  as  he  stepped  from  the  platform. 
Harley  was  transported  by  his  “chariot,” 
the  city  water  truck,  to  a  spot  where  he 
gave  a  stirring  speech  about  patriotism, 
and  about  going  to  the  country’s  aid  in 
the  battle  being  fought  in  Europe.  His 
speech  received  a  loud  applause. 

“Those  who  talked  about  recalling 
the  mayor  for  his  constant  absence  from 
the  city,  must  have  had  their  ideas  ex¬ 
ploded  when  Harley  appeared,”  the  paper 
said.  (July  30,  1917,  Astoria  Budget) 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Harley  had 
presented  a  proposal  for  a  nautical  school 
at  Astoria.  The  government  was  building 
a  big  merchant  marine  that  would  need 
officers  and  men  to  man  the  craft. 
Schools  would  be  needed  to  train  these 
men.  They  promised  him  that  Astoria 
would  now  receive  consideration  for  any 
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future  projects.  Harley  spoke  about  his 
own  plans  to  invest  in  a  company 
that  would  make  airplanes  that  could  be 
built  for  $7000  less  than  the  ones  that  the 
government  was  buying.  To  begin  orga¬ 
nizing  this  company,  he  would  need  to 
return  to  Washington  D.C.  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

Harley  went  on  to  describe  the 
money  grabbers  who  were  trying  to  place 
men  in  control  in  the  U.S.  government 
and  have  laws  passed  that  would  allow 
them  to  spend  the  people’s  money  with¬ 
out  giving  any  account  of  their  manipula¬ 
tions. 

“The  same  thing  is  happening  in 
Astoria,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,”  he  said. 
“Astoria  has  one  of  the  worst  forms  of 
government  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
honeycombed  with  politics  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  trusts. 

“If  the  present  city  officials  will 
resign— I  mean  all  of  them— then  I  will 
quit  too,  not  before.  With  a  new  deal, 
Astoria  can  establish  a  managerial  form 
of  government,  select  some  broad- 
gauged  men  to  act  and  then  we  will  see 
the  light...”  (July  30,  1917  Astoria  Bud¬ 
get) 

The  second  year 

The  term  of  mayor  was  two  years. 
Harley  was  present  for  the  first  council 
meeting  of  1 9 1 8,  the  second  year  of  his 
term.  The  usual  year-end  reports  were 
read.  When  estimates  for  one  street  work 
project  were  read.  Councilman  William 
Kelly  gave  the  lone  dissenting  vote. 
After  that,  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  street  work  were  granted  with 
almost  no  discussion  and  most  of  it  went 
to  one  company,  the  Ahrens  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  (apparently  not  a  local 
company  since  they  were  not  listed  in  the 
Astoria  City  Directory). 

Charles  E.  Johnson  was  elected 
president  of  the  council  and  Nace  Grant 
was  chosen  to  serve  as  chief  of  police 


again.  The  mayor  appointed  new  police 
officers  and  then  named  the  councilmen 
to  the  committees:  Ways  and  Means, 
Health  and  Police,  Streets  and  Ways,  Fire 
and  Water,  Wharves  and  Waterfront, 
Public  Properly  and  Sanitation  and  Rec¬ 
lamation.  Councilman  Kelly’s  name  did 
not  appear  on  any  of  the  committees.  The 
reason  given  by  the  mayor  was  that  Kelly 
had  obstructed  the  work  of  the  police  and 
had  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  he 
considered  sufficient  to  debar  him  from 
any  committee  during  his  term  of  office. 

Harley’s  continued  prolonged  ab¬ 
sences  from  Astoria  meant  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  city  council,  Charles  E.  John¬ 
son,  took  over  the  mayoral  duties.  The 
Morning  Astorian  often  simply  referred 
to  Charles  Johnson  as  “mayor.” 

A  search  of  the  newspapers  from 
January  until  September  of  1918  reveals 
little  of  note  going  on. 

The  next  bit  of  excitement  was 
reported  in  the  Astoria  Budget  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1918. 

Raid  on  Lee’s  Place 

“Almost  the  entire  police  force  of 
Astoria  participated  in  a  spectacular  raid 
on  the  notorious  ‘Lee’s  Place,’  on  the 
northeast  comer  of  8th  and  Bond  streets, 
at  9  o’clock  Monday  night.... 

“Chief  of  Police  Grant  led  the  at¬ 
tacking  force,  composed  of  Officers 
McKnight,  Bakotich,  Crang  and  Rotay. 
As  they  approached  their  quarry,  hidden 
behind  a  pretended  store  in  the  front,  a 
centenarian  Chinaman  in  front  gave  the 
alarm  and  locked  the  front  door.  Chief 
Grant  deployed  his  men,  sending  three 
to  the  rear  and  sides  of  the  building  while 
he  and  McKnight  went  to  the  front.  The 
latter  kicked  in  the  front  door  and  the 
two  entered  only  to  find  their  way  barred 
by  a  heavy  double-boarded,  locked  and 
thrice  bolted  door  leading  to  a  back 
room.  The  whole  party  had  provided 
themselves  with  sledge  hammers,  hatch- 
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ets  and  crowbars,  so  while  Grant  and 
McKnight  attacked  in  front,  the  three 
others  entered  the  fray,  one  in  an  alley 
way,  one  a  back  stairway  and  the  other 
through  the  basement.  Seven  heavily 
buttressed  doors,  with  peepholes  in  the 
outer  ones,  had  to  be  battered  down  with 
sledges  and  crowbars. 

“Once  inside  they  found  three 
Chinamen  and  14  white  men,  now  thor¬ 
oughly  frightened  and  subdued.  Previ¬ 
ously  they  had  been  seen,  by  an  advance 
vidette  [scout],  playing  ‘chuck-a-luck 
and  'black-jack'  and  all  the  implements 
for  the  two  games  were  in  view  and  so 
completely  were  the  various  exits  guard¬ 
ed  that  there  was  no  chance  to  hide  any 
of  the  evidence. 

“Securing  all  the  cards,  dice,  and 
money,  and  marshaling  the  gamblers  for 
transport  to  the  station.  Chief  Grant  or¬ 
dered  the  furniture  demolished,  as  well 
as  the  tables  used  at  play  and  the  fortified 
doors.  When  the  job  was  finished,  the 
gambling  quarters  resembled  nothing 
better  than  the  inside  of  a  kindling  wood 
yard. 

“A  wood-yard  truck  was  comman¬ 
deered  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  the  city 
hall,  escorted  by  all  of  their  captors.  At 
headquarters,  the  notorious  owner  and 
conductor  of  the  den,  Charley  Lee,  put 
up  $50  each  for  himself  and  his  dealer, 
AJi  Hung,  and  $25  for  each  of  the  others- 
-one  Chinaman  and  14  white  men  --mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  $475. 

“The  men  arrested  gave  their  names 
as  follows:  Charley  Lee,  Ah  Hung,  A. 
White,  R.R.  Mitchell,  Ano  Helisenor,  H. 
Holmes,  W.  Jackson,  E.  Jarvi,  W.  Patani, 
J.  Johnson,  Ray  Davis,  A.  Christenson, 
W.  Hike,  C.  Moore,  O.  Johnson,  J.  Gor¬ 
man  and  Lee  Sung....” 

Harley  returns  east 

Mayor  Harley’s  next  scheme  was 
announced  in  the  paper  on  the  same  day 
as  the  police  raid.  The  timing  was  so  bad. 


and  yet  so  perfect,  that  it  would  appear 
that  Mayor  Harley  had  worked  out  a  way 
to  pay  for  a  luxury  one-way  trip  to  the 
east  coast.  He  would  solicit  funds  from 
the  Chinese  in  Astoria,  Portland,  and 
Seattle  in  order  to  “frame  a  law  which 
will  let  down  the  bars  to  cheap  Oriental 
labor...,”  as  the  September  24,  1918 
Morning  Astorian  reported.  “He  now  sets 
forth  that  his  measure  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  war  emergency  act.”  Local  Chinese  had 
been  persuaded  to  give  him  $470,  “all 
this  money  to  defray  expenses  connected 
with  the  passing  of  the  legislation.  How 
much  interest  will  be  aroused  in  Port¬ 
land?  Two  thousand  dollars  worth?” 
With  this  action.  Mayor  Harley  alienated 
most  of  Astoria.  “Is  labor  to  sit  passively 
by  while  it  is  thus  assailed?”  the  paper 
asked.  “...Anyway,  the  mayor  is  having 
a  nice  time  riding  around  the  country.” 

In  October,  the  city  of  Astoria  faced 
one  of  its  greatest  threats  when  the 
“Spanish”  influenza  epidemic  hit.  More 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  would 
die  in  the  county  before  it  was  over.  The 
disease  spread  at  an  easy  pace  from  the 
east  coast.  Everyone  knew  it  was  coming 
and  they  knew  it  was  bringing  death  with 
it.  It  was  time  to  take  measures  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  its  arrival.  The  city  council  and 
the  acting  mayor,  Charles  Johnson,  were 
focused  on  other  problems. 

From  the  Morning  Astorian  of 
Saturday,  October  12,  1918: 

“A  special  session  of  the  City 
Council  was  held  Friday  night.  Origi¬ 
nally  called  to  meet  what  was  considered 
emergencies  in  street  improvements, 
other  emergencies  were  discussed  but 
action  was  balked  by  Councilman  Kelly. 
That  was  not  unexpected,  but  other 
things  came  as  surprises. 

“Chief  of  Police  Grant  offered  his 
resignation  in  these  words:—  '1  wish  to 
tender  my  resignation  to  take  effect  No¬ 
vember  1.  This  will  give  you  time  to 
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appoint  a  committee  to  investigate 
charges  made  against  the  police.  Accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  department  were  made 
in  open  session.  If  such  be  true,  I  want 
the  guilty  ones  punished.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  to  it,  I  want  to  be 
exonerated  as  also  the  men  under  my 
command...” 

Councilman  Kelly  had  made  the 
accusation  at  a  city  council  meeting  that 
at  least  two  city  officials  were  guilty  of 
receiving  graft  from  gambling  and  pros¬ 
titution.  Kelly  repeatedly  refused  to 
name  the  officials.  The  matter  appears 
to  have  died  quietly  as  no  further  men¬ 
tion  could  be  found  in  the  newspaper. 

When  Mayor  Harley’s  two-year 
term  ended,  he  mailed  in  his  farewell 
speech  from  San  Francisco.  What  mis¬ 
sion  he  was  on  then  was  not  stated.  He 
wrote: 

“To  Citizens  of  Astoria:  The  time 
has  come  for  me  to  convey  to  you  my 
farewell  message,  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  high  honor  and  confidence  you 
bestowed  upon  me  on  the  day  when  you 
elected  me  to  the  mayorship  of  your  city. 
Let  me  assure  you.  Citizens  of  Astoria, 
that  the  thirst  of  my  ambition  was  to 
show  you  this  appreciation  not  merely  in 
words,  but  in  deeds. 

“If  for  justice  sake,  you  will  refer 
to  the  records  and  my  messages  sent 
during  the  term  of  my  office  to  the  coun¬ 
cil,  you  cannot  fail  to  see  how  near  to  my 
heart  were  the  welfare  and  future  of  the 
city  of  Astoria.  But  the  future  is  a  serious 
matter  and  I  was  therefore  called  upon 
to  look  ahead.  It  was  this  looking  ahead 
into  the  future  that  has  been,  in  some 
cases,  misunderstood,  and  in  other  cases 
misconstrued. 

“However,  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  may  the  future  hold  the  best  that 
there  is  in  store  for  the  city  of  Astoria  as 
well  as  for  its  citizens. 

F.  C.  HARLEY,  Mayor” 


On  December  31st,  1918,  the 
Morning  Astorian  reported  that  “the  late, 
not  much  mourned,  city  council  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past  tomorrow.  The  admin¬ 
istration  made  a  world  of  promises  but 
the  result  has  been  just  as  outlined  by  the 
Astorian ,  at  that  time.  Gambling,  prosti¬ 
tution,  and  bootlegging  is  going  on  with¬ 
out  practically  any  check  by  the  officials, 
while  the  expense  of  running  the  city  has 
passed  all  appropriations  and  until  the 
books  are  experted,  it  is  hard  to  figure 
out  just  where  the  city  stands.  The  new 
city  administration  is  headed  by  a  hard- 
headed  successful  business  man  and  he 
has  business  men  with  him  that  will  try 
to  run  the  city  so  it  will  be  a  decent  place 
to  live  in  and  also  that  the  taxpayers  will 
get  their  money’s  worth,  and  keep  it  on 
a  sane  business.  The  new  chief  of  police 
will  be  expected  to  organize  his  force  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  bootlegging  ring  that  is 
now  operating  here.” 

A  new  administration 

James  Bremner  was  the  man  who 
had  been  elected  mayor.  He  served  four 
difficult  years.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “After  this  term,  I  will  not  hold 
another  office,  if  I  can  avoid  it,  with  the 
help  of  God.” 

At  the  first  city  council  meeting  of 
1918,  under  the  new  administration, 
William  Kelly  was  appointed  to  head  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  Police  Chief 
Nace  Grant,  at  a  meeting  with  the  newly 
appointed  chief,  J.S.  Delaney,  relin¬ 
quished  his  charge  by  pinning  on  him  the 
badge  of  chief.  He  then  congratulated 
him,  and  offered  his  services  to  help  in 
any  way  possible.  The  Morning  Astorian 
reported  that  Nace  Grant  had  done  his 
best  to  give  good  service  and  in  the  main 
had  succeeded  despite  changes  in  man¬ 
power  caused  by  the  demands  of  the  war 
in  Europe.  Nace  then  moved  to  an  Olney 
farm  where  he  operated  a  dairy  and  serv- 
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ed  as  master  of  the  Walluski  Grange. 

The  patrolmen  who  lost  their 
badges  to  Harley  got  their  jobs  back. 
Walter  D.  Howard  had  been  reinstated 
almost  immediately.  Edward  L.  “Leb” 
Carlson  got  his  job  back  in  a  few  months 
and  later  served  as  Astoria  police  chief. 

Sequel 

A  few  years  later,  former  mayor 
Harley  stopped  by  Astoria  to  visit  his  old 
friends  in  his  campaign  throughout  the 
western  states  to  repeal  Prohibition.  He 
said,  “I  don't  know  how  long  since  Eve 
been  here,  but  ain’t  she  a  great  town, 
though.”  In  spite  of  his  unhappy  experi¬ 
ence  here,  his  ambition  knew  no  bounds. 
In  1925,  he  ran  unsuccessfully  for  the 
office  of  mayor  of  New  York  City,  ear¬ 


lier  having  run  for  governor  of  California 
(also  failing). 

Harley  made  sure  that  city  officials 
would  not  forget  him.  For  more  than  ten 
years,  he  posed  as  the  mayor  of  Astoria, 
instructing  clerks  at  hotels  all  over  the 
continent  to  send  his  bills  for  payment 
to  the  Astoria  City  Hall. 

For  more  about  A.  Jaloff,  see  the 
article,  "The  Jews  of  Astoria:  Diaspora 
and  Disappearance"  in  the  Spring  1996 
issue  of  Cumtux.) 

Helen  Gaston ’s  article,  “  ‘Oney, ' 
A  Legend  in  Her  Own  Time"  in  the 
Spring  1993  issue  o/Cumtux,  is  about 
Oney  Kelly  Camberg  and  her  father, 
William  Kelly. 


CLARK  GABLE  AT  THE  ASTORIA  IN  1922 

These  two  articles  are  from  the  Daily  Morning  Astorian  newspapers  of  July  19, 
1922,  page  5  and  July  30.1922,  page  5  are  proof  that  Clark  (Billie)  Gable  was  here. 


MOCK  “MELOE»AMMER,TV 
AT  ASTORIA  THEATRE 


The  third  act  of  “Bits  o {  Life,"  to  be 
presented  by  the  Astoria  stock  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Astoria  theater,  beginning 
today,  is  a  screamingly  fuhny  bur¬ 
lesque  on  the  old-time  "melodxammer" 
entitled  "The  Villain  Still  Pursued 
Her.”  It  is  one  big  solid  lau£h  from 
the  time  Gladys  Dressuitcase,  the  hero¬ 
in,  played  by  Doth t a  Cordero  entids 
until  the  iinal  curtail*,  whets  -Billy 
Dresruite^®!?.  the  baby  (Billy  -Gatblei, 
says  "I  did  it*  with  my  little  hatchet.” 

This  act  was  written  and  directed  by  | 
Rex  Jewell,  the  clever  character  'man,  I 
and  has  never  failed  to-  plexse  the  most 
I  critical  of  audiences  wherever  pre¬ 
sented.  The  novelty  of  th^  act  ie  that 
'every  member  of  the  cast  plays  some- 
jthing  different  from  their  usual  line 
of  .  work.  F.arl  Larimort.  who>  usually 
nfays  the  leading  roles,  will*  play  Aloe 
Reis  Dressuitcase.  eharacter  pax*.  and 
Miss  Peggy  Martin,  leading  woman, 
will  play  Birdie  Belslata,  the  villaiuess. 

Billy  »  **w  —  amber  oi  Jhe 

company'-, will  play  the  hadfy,  wflftch  | 
part. will  serve  ro  introduce  him  to  the 
patrons  of  the  show  in  a  most  fitting 
mariner.  -Mr.  Jewell  plays  the  “vll- 
lian.’V  ’  ' 


Op.  the  whoie,  inc  t/irec  acts  of  "Bits 
of  Life'  'will  serve  to  show  the  versa-' 
tility  of  -Mr.  Larimorc  hi  a  manner 
which  will  undoubtedly  make  hhn  one 
of  the  biggest  favorites  -ever  presented 
her*  by  a  dramatic  stock  company. 

COMEDY  AT  ASTORIA 


Stock  Company  Will  Be  Seen  in  an 
Amusing  Farce. 


•This  afternoon's  matinee  at  the  As¬ 
toria  theater  will  mi-  the  opening  of 
the  neiv  bill  presented  by  the  Astoria 
|  Stock  company.  “  lllundemig  Billy' 
j  is  a  plav  for  laughing  purposes  ciseil- 
!  tiallv  and  is  guaranteed  to  dispel  t!v.- 
j  worst  cast  of  blues  imaginable  ''on* 

I  nice  costume  effects  arc  attained  as 
the  various  situations  involve  a  bluil 
dcrer  Me  luxe  (  Mr  Larimorc).  a  man 
from  the  West  anil  his  daughter  (Mr 
[Jewell  and  Miss  Martin),  two  poten- 
tal  types  (Mias  Doerflcr  and  Mr’ 
'Chipw),  a  typical  old  aait  (Mr.  G«l»1c) 
land  an  army  officer  (Mr  Stlvcv), 

[play  proves  that  good  .iutcutidupp 
j  backed  w  ith  honfst  endeavor,  w  ill'nkt 
out  over  well  nigh  msurmountpblo 
obstacle*.  but  the  moral  is  not  pre¬ 
sented  too  strongly  to  miss  the  laugha. 


TWIN  ROUNDUP  IN  ASTORIA  CIRCA  1930 

This  photo  was  taken  about  1930  on  Pier  3  at  the  Port  Docks  in  Astoria  during  the 
G.  Leback  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey  and  his  twin  brother.  Captain  Calvin  “Mike” 
next  to  him.  The  photo  is  by  the  Wilson  Studios.  We  are  hoping  the  readers  of  Cut 


Courtesy  of  Captain  Warren  G.  Leback 

tsop  County  Fair.  Thirty-four  sets  of  twins  posed  for  the  photo.  Captain  Warren 
iack  of  Astoria  are  among  those  in  the  first  row.  Mike  is  at  the  end  and  Warren  is 
\will  tell  us  who  the  other  twins  are. 


Another  story  from  the  Library  of  Congress  by  way  of  the  internet 


TROUBLE  ON  THE  LOWER  COLUMBIA: 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  CHARLES  L.  BELASHMUTT 


Charles  L.  DeLashmutt  of  Lake 
Oswego  was  interviewed  by  Sarah  B. 
Wrenn  on  Dec.  7,  1938 for  the  W.P.A. 

It  was  down  on  the  Lower  Colum¬ 
bia  in  the  salmon  fishing  days  that  there 
was  real  trouble.  That  was  in  the  early 
eighties.  Among  the  fishermen  were  all 
sorts  of  nationalities  —  French,  Italian, 
Russian  [Finnish]  and  Indian  half-breeds. 
The  Italians  were  the  worst.  They  always 
had  a  knife  hid  somewhere.  The  Russians 
were  slow,  easy-going  fellows.  One  of 
the  things  that  made  it  bad  was  the  whis¬ 
key  scows,  big  flat  boats,  loaded  with 
whiskey  that  would  anchor  thirty  feet 
from  low  tide  mark  of  the  river  and  sell 
to  the  fisherman.  That  was  on  the  north 
side,  the  Washington  bank,  but  of  course 
the  fisherman  from  both  shores  got  it. 
They  had  a  license  to  sell,  for  which  they 
paid  $25.00  a  year,  so  it  was  all  regular 
and  everything,  as  long  as  they  kept 
outside  that  thirty  foot  line.  It  was  called 
the  Columbia  Barbary  Coast,  and  I  guess 
we  had  about  as  much  Barbary  Coast 
there  as  the  old  time  Barbary  Coast  of 
San  Francisco. 

Fishermen  made  pretty  good  money 
in  those  days.  That  was  when  Hume  was 
going  strong.  He  used  to  pay  a  flat  rate 
of  50  cents  each  for  salmon.  Later  he 
paid  15  and  16  cents  a  pound.  Sometimes 
we  got  as  many  as  50  and  more  salmon 
a  night.  Generally  we  fished  at  night,  but 
if  the  water  was  muddy  we  fished  during 
daylight.  We  used  gill  nets.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  only  big  meshed  nets  were  used  — 
eight  to  ten  inch  mesh,  just  to  get  the  big 
fellows  of  fifty,  sixty  and  seventy-five 
pounds. 


Later  the  mesh  got  smaller.  What 
they  called  the  diver-and-cork  line,  that 
was  dragged  along  the  bottom.  The  fish¬ 
ing  season  or  seasons,  for  they  jumped 
from  spring  to  autumn,  so  many  months 
in  each  season,  were  longer  then  than 
they  are  now.  There  were  times  when  my 
brother  and  I  made  as  high  as  $70.00  a 
night.  We  used  to  make  our  own  nets. 
Now  they  cost  as  much  as  $500.00. 

It  was  when  one  fishing  boat  would 
cork  another  that  trouble  began.  There 
were  always  two  to  a  boat.  They  would 
have  their  net  laid  out  all  ready  for  the 
incoming  fish  when  another  boat  would 
slip  its  net  just  below.  They  called  that 
“corking.”  That  is  how  Coffee  Pot  Island 
got  its  name.  My  brother  Billy,  who 
fished  from  1876  until  1900,  and  his  boat 
puller  had  their  net  all  in  place  when 
another  boat  corked  them.  Billy  and  the 
other  boat  boss  began  to  chew  the  rag, 
of  course. 

Sometimes  in  a  fracas  of  that  sort 
one  or  the  other  would  jump  in  his  oppo¬ 
nent's  boat  and  they  would  fight  it  out  — 
if  they  didn't  get  drowned.  This  time 
Billy  said:  “Come  on,  we'll  land  here  and 
settle  this  matter.”  “Here”  was  a  little 
sandy  island  where  the  fishermen  would 
land  during  the  night  to  make  their  cof¬ 
fee  over  little  fires.  They  had  no  facilities 
for  coffee-making  on  their  boats,  as  now. 
So  they  landed,  and  already  a  lot  of  little 
fires  were  going  with  pots  of  coffee 
boiling.  Billy  and  his  man  fought  with 
their  fists,  and  Billy  was  getting  the 
worst  of  it,  till  he  managed  to  grab  one 
of  those  boiling  coffee  pots  and  lammed 
his  man  across  the  head  with  it.  They 
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didn’t  go  by  any  rules  in  fighting  them 
days.  In  the  boats  they  would  fight  with 
a  salmon  club  or  gaff,  that  they  used  to 
knock  the  salmon  in  the  head  with. 

Those  were  the  days,  too,  for  the 
sailor  boarding  houses,  when  a  man 
would  be  shanghaied  —  put  on  a  boat, 
drugged  or  drunk,  and  wake  up  to  find 
himself  bound  for  China  and  no  way 
points.  There  was  one  man  I  know  that 
had  his  own  son  shanghaied  and  taken 
to  Europe.  Thought  it  would  be  a  lesson 
to  him,  since  he  was  no  good  anyway. 

Astoria  was  headquarters  for  sailor 
boarding  house  man  Old  Lady  Grant  and 
her  two  boys,  Nace  and  Pete,  and  there 
was  Larry  Sullivan.  Once  I  was  in 
Astoria  with  a  fellow  just  arrived  from 
Minnesota,  Lew  [_?_]  his  name  was,  and 
he  thought  himself  a  tough  guy.  We  went 
in  the  old  Louvre,*  down  on  the  water 
front.  This  Lew,  after  a  drink,  began  to 
chew  the  rag  with  the  bartender  who 
happened  to  be  Nace  Grant.  1  didn't  want 
any  trouble,  so  1  got  this  Lew  out  and  we 
went  up  the  street,  but  on  the  way  back, 
as  we  passed  the  saloon  Lew  says:  “I'm 
going  in  and  paste  that  bartender.”  There 
was  nothing  I  could  do  but  go  with  him. 
Nace,  who  was  pretty  good  sized,  was 
just  coming  off  his  shift  of  work.  He  was 
rolling  up  his  apron,  when  Lew  faced 
him  with  some  insulting  remark.  Nace 
didn't  say  a  word.  He  just  tossed  his 
apron  behind  the  bar  and  shot  out  his  fist, 
and  down  went  Lew  on  the  floor,  landing 
on  his  face  and  knees.  Then  Nace  kicked 
him,  turning  him  over,  and  was  just 
going  to  let  him  have  his  boot  again 
when  I  spoke  up.  Nace  asked,  “Is  he  as 
bad  as  he  says.  Has  he  got  a  gun0"  I  told 
him  no,  and  he  let  Lew  get  up.  Lew  said 
“I  guess  you're  the  best  man.  Everybody 
step  up  and  have  a  drink  on  me.”  And 
that  was  that.  Nace  Grant  was  chief  of 
police  in  Astoria  some  years  later,  and 
he  helped  the  brother  of  this  man  Lew  to 


make  a  little  money  during  one  regatta. 
The  brother  was  blind,  and  Nace  let  him 
have  a  peddling  concession  during  the 
time  of  the  regatta,  without  charging  him 
a  cent. 

In  the  early  90's  we  began  to  have 
labor  trouble.  In  1 890  some  scabs  were 
killed  by  Union  men,  and  in  1896  some 
Union  men  were  killed  by  scabs.  It  was 
nothing  very  uncommon  to  find  a  man 
—  a  floater  —  in  the  river,  who  had  come 
to  a  violent  end.  No  great  effort  was 
made  toward  identification  or  getting  the 
killer.... 

*  The  Louvre  was  on  the  present  site 
of  McDonalds  Restaurant.  Gambling 
equipment  from  the  Louvre  is  at  the 
Heritage  Museum. 

The  State  of  Oregon  vs. 
William  DeLashmutt 

Billy  DeLashmutt,  the  brother  of 
the  man  interviewed  above,  seems  to 
have  supplemented  his  fishing  income 
by  doing  a  little  shanghaiing  on  the  side. 
Judgment  Roll  #1037  at  the  Clatsop 
County  Courthouse  records  the  case  of 
The  State  of  Oregon  versus  William 
DeLashmutt. 

William  DeLashmutt  and  partner 
Jack  Stewart  were  indicted  on  January 
4,  1883  for  the  crime  of  kidnaping  in 
Astoria.  They  were  accused  of  having 
“feloniously,  and  without  lawful  author¬ 
ity,  forcibly  seized  and  confined,  and 
kidnaped  James  Cannon  with  the  intent 
to  cause  James  Cannon  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  against  his  will, 
contrary  to  the  statutes  in  such  cases.” 
The  men  were  arrested  by  Sheriff  A  M. 
Twombly.  Bail  was  set  at  $500.  Onesime 
Sovey  and  Joseph  Castello,  two  saloon¬ 
keepers,  posted  bail  money.  In  spite  of 
a  spirited  defense,  Billy  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  three  years.* 
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"A  man  of  exemplary'  habits  ’ 


John  Bryce 

By  H.  Joseph  Ferguson 


Joe ’s  Ferguson  ancestors  were  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Fall  1981 
Cumtux  by  Margaret  Griffin  Green.  His 
Bryce  ancestors  have  been  something  of 
a  mystery.  Joe  searched  through  the 
court  records  and  newspapers  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  found  some  surprises. 

John  Bryce  was  bom  in  Scotland 
in  November  of  1 832,  the  son  of  James 
Bryce.  His  other  Scottish  roots  are  not 
known  at  the  date  of  this  writing.  From 
John’s  death  notice,  however,  we  know 
that  he  had  at  least  one  sibling,  Ellen 
Bryce.  She  did  not  marry,  and  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  1916,  when  John  passed  away, 
she  was  living  in  Leeds,  England. 

Also  known  is  that  John  Bryce  fell 
in  love  with  a  Scottish  lass  by  the  name 
of  Janet  Vance  1 832-1878,  and  sometime 
in  the  1850's,  they  wed.  The  first  two 
children  of  the  union  were  bom  in  Scot¬ 
land.  They  were,  John  C.  Bryce 
1863-1897,  and  Janet  A.  Bryce  bom 
about  1860. 

The  1 840s  and  1 850s  were  times  of 
great  trouble  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Ireland  was  going  through  a  terrible 
famine  that  would  reduce  its  population 
by  starvation  and  emigration  to  three 
million.  The  country  started  the  1840s 
with  a  population  of  about  ten  mil¬ 
lion!  One  can  imagine  that  little  Scotland 
began  to  suffer  also,  as  available  funds 
for  investment  disappeared.  The  lack  of 
opportunity  for  young  people  began  to 
drive  Scots  overseas,  and  a  natural  desti¬ 
nation  would  be  a  British  Colony. 

Sometime  between  1863,  when 
young  John  C.  Bryce  was  bom  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  1866  when  Ellen  was  born  in 
Canada,  the  Bryce  family  emigrated. 


Thomas  Bryce,  the  youngest  of  the  five 
Bryce  children,  was  bom  in  Canada  in 
1874.  His  mother,  Janet  Vance  Bryce, 
died  in  Astoria,  Oregon  in  1878.  By  the 
time  of  Janet's  passing,  the  family  was 
well  established  in  Astoria,  according  to 
newspaper  accounts  covering  the  event. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Thomas,  then, 
the  Bryce's  emigrated  for  the  second  time 
in  ten  years.  This  time  it  was  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  it  was  permanent.  It  did 
not  take  the  hearty  Scot,  John  Bryce,  Sr. 
long  to  find  employment,  and  early  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Astoria  papers  list  him  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Adam  Van  Dusen. 
John  was  featured  for  foiling  a  shoplifter 
by  physically  accosting  the  man,  and 
removing  the  trousers  that  were  stuffed 
under  the  thief  s  shirt.  The  paper  reported 
that  the  man  fled,  leaving  his  hat  behind. 

John  would  not  remain  a  clerk  for 
very  long.  During  his  thirty-five  years  of 
residency  in  Astoria,  he  became  member 
of  a  financial  organization,  and  the  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  Flavel  Estate.  In  his  last 
years,  John  Bryce  was  the  owner  of  the 
Bryce  Packing  company.  Three  different 
articles  written  about  John  upon  his 
death,  however,  make  it  clear  that  he  was 
known  mainly  for  being,  "A  man  of 
exemplary  habits,  and  a  good  father." 
John  was  active  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  when  he  retired  to  Portland 
to  live  with  his  daughter  Josephine,  he 
was  given  a  going  away  party  at  the 
church  that  included  music,  and  a  literary 
program. 

It  may  have  been  the  church  activi¬ 
ties  that  provided  John  Bryce  with  one 
of  life's  great  problems.  His  wife,  Janet 
Vance,  had  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of 
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forty-six.  John  was  the  same  age,  so  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  sought  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  single  woman.  That  turned  out 
to  be  Addie  Rappleyea,  the  owner  of  a 
dress  shop  in  Astoria.  Addie  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1 845,  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  German  of  that  state.  In  1 878, 
when  John  was  widowed,  Addie  was 
only  thirty-three,  and  already  successful 
in  commerce  in  an  era  when  women 
were  not  expected  to  be  business  people. 
The  reader  may  assume  that  Addie 
Rappleyea  was  a  strong  minded  person. 
John  and  Addie  were  married  in  1883, 
five  years  after  Janet's  death,  but  the 
union  of  John  Bryce  and  Addie  Rap¬ 
pleyea  was  not  to  last.  Soon  after  the 
couple  moved  into  John's  home,  trouble 
must  have  erupted.  Divorce  papers,  still 
filed  in  the  basement  of  the  Clatsop 
County  courthouse,  accuse  John  of  lock¬ 
ing  Addie  out  of  the  house,  and  being 
verbally  abusive.  Later,  the  accusations 
between  the  parties  must  have  been  mod¬ 
ified,  because  they  seem  to  have  gone 
their  separate  ways  without  any  perma¬ 
nent  damage. 

From  the  failed  second  marriage  of 
John  Bryce  may  have  come  one  of  the 
most  baffling  stories  for  his  descendants, 
now  better  categorized  as  a  myth.  Some¬ 
how,  in  spite  of  the  Scottish  names  of 
both  John  Bryce  and  Janet  Vance,  the 
story  persisted  that  there  was  a  native 
American  on  the  Bryce  side  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Westerners  like  the  idea  of  such 
heritage  because  it  adds  zest  to  some¬ 
times  dull  stories.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
a  researcher  to  investigate  thoroughly 
when  such  claims  become  family  lore. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  French  name  of  John's 
second  wife,  or  her  style  of  wearing 
beads,  or  a  dark  complexion.  From  a  turn 
of  the  century  photo,  alleged  to  be  Janet 
Vance,  came  the  legend  that  Janet  Vance 
was  part,  or  all,  native  American.  Now 
that  we  know  from  the  census  that  Janet 


was  bom  in  Scotland,  the  rumor  may  be 
laid  to  rest.  This  writer  asked  Margaret 
Griffin  Green,  the  daughter  of  Ada  Fer¬ 
guson,  her  thoughts  on  the  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  heritage.  She  dismissed  it  as  fantasy, 
because  she  remembered  Josephine 
Bryce  Ferguson  so  well.  Josephine  was 
Janet  Vance's  daughter.  Margaret  would 
have  known  if  such  a  rumor  were  fact. 

John  Bryce  was  not  a  rich  man,  and 
records  show  that  Ellen  Haraden,  one  of 
his  children,  paid  for  the  plot  in  Ocean 
View  Cemetery,  where  he  now  rests.  He 
lived  his  final  seven  years  with  the  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Josephine  Ferguson  family  in 
Portland.  Very  few  people  died  rich  in 
those  days.  Things  such  as,  social  secu¬ 
rity,  medicare,  pensions,  federally  in¬ 
sured  banks,  and  other  safety  nets,  did 
not  exist.  These  people  worked  until  they 
were  old,  and  when  their  money  ran  low, 
family  stepped  in.  It  could  be  called, 
"The  Scottish  fortune."  The  loyalty  of  his 
family  was  not  John's  only  fortune,  as  it 
turns  out,  because  he  left  a  legacy  of 
integrity  and  Scottish  blood  that  links 
hundreds  of  his  descendants  still  living 
in  the  Great  Northwest. 


Harvey  Joseph  (Joe)  Ferguson  was 
born  in  1934  in  Portland Oregon  to 
Russell  Edward  and  Marian  Mathisen 
Ferguson.  He  is  the  great  grandson  of 
John  Btyce,  and  also  of  Albert  W.  Fergu¬ 
son.  Joe  graduated from  Central  Catho¬ 
lic  School  in  Portland  and  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  in  California.  In  the  late 
50s,  Joe  was  a  marine  infantry  officer  in 
the  Far  East.  He  was  trained  as  a  regis¬ 
tered  investment  advisor  and  became  a 
founder  of  Ferguson,  Wellman,  Rudd, 
Purdy,  and  Van  Winkle,  Inc.  of  Portland. 
He  served  for  eight  years  on  the  Lake 
Oswego  City  Council.  In  1959,  Joe  mar¬ 
ried  Laurie  Goodell,  a  native  of  Port¬ 
land.  Joe  is  now  retired  and  he  and 
Laurie  reside  in  Gearhart. 
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Courtesy  of  Bill  Vernon 

Nellie  Smith  Vernon  was  born  in  1867  in  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory,  to  Oregon 
pioneers,  Sylvanus  and  Mary  Ann  (Turner)  Smith.  She  attended  school  in  Clark 
County,  Oregon,  and  in  1885  married  James  Vernon.  From  childhood  on,  she  had 
wanted  to  become  a  doctor,  finally  receiving  her  Doctor  of  Medicine  degree  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  in  1901.  She  came  to  Astoria  in  1903  where  she  served  in  the 
medical  profession  for  about  four  decades.  Dr.  Vernon  died  in  1948. 
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The  deadliest  event  to  hit  the  area  in  the  last  hundred  years 


The  1918-19  “Spanish”  Influenza  Epidemic 
in  Clatsop  County:  a  Chronology 

by  Liisa  Penner 


Each  fall,  waves  of  newly  mutated 
influenza  viruses  spread  across  the  world 
bringing  a  few  days  of  misery  to  millions 
of  victims.  Because  immunity  conferred 
by  one  strain  of  virus  does  not  protect 
against  the  next  to  arrive,  no  one  was 
safe  from  them  until  recently. 

For  most  victims,  the  disease  is 
little  more  than  an  inconvenience;  very 
few  of  those  infected  get  complications 
such  as  pneumonia.  But,  once  in  a  while, 
a  killer  virus  is  let  loose.  In  the  fall  of 
1918,  a  virus,  commonly  known  as 
“Spanish  influenza,”  brought  more  than 
misery;  it  brought  death  to  more  than 
twenty  million  people  in  the  world  and 
one  half  million  in  the  United  States.  In 
Oregon,  it  killed  two  thousand  and  here 
in  Clatsop  County,  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty7  people  died,  most  within  a  three  to 
four  month  period. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  influenza:  a  cough,  headache, 
muscular  stiffness  and  aching,  fever, 
chills,  sweating,  fatigue,  and  sometimes, 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Many  of  us  have 
also  experienced  pneumonia  or  other 
complications  that  followed  a  bout  of  the 
Hu.  These  are  generally  deadly  only  to 
the  elderly,  the  very  young  and  those 
who  suffer  serious  health  problems. 

A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  flu 
that  spread  in  the  winter  of  1 9 1 8- 1 9  was 
that  most  of  the  victims  were  healthy 
men  in  their  twenties  and  thirties.  An¬ 
other  was  that  they  died  soon  after  con¬ 


tracting  the  disease.  One  day,  they  were 
walking  about,  carrying  on  with  their 
usual  work  and  two  or  three  days  later, 
they  were  lying  among  the  dead  waiting 
to  be  buried. 

Forty  to  eighty  percent  of  the  fatal 
pneumonias  were  due  to  primary  infec¬ 
tions  of  a  particularly  vicious  type  of 
virus.  The  rest  were  due  to  secondary 
bacterial  infections. 

Vaccines  are  now  developed  each 
year  to  fight  the  forms  of  influenza  vi¬ 
ruses  that  have  been  identified  as  the 
ones  most  likely  to  appear,  thereby  pro¬ 
tecting  those  who  are  at  risk  of  develop¬ 
ing  complications.  Ribavirin  or  Amanta¬ 
dine  are  given  in  rare  cases  to  fight  the 
viral  infection  once  it  has  been  con¬ 
tracted.  Antibiotics  are  administered  to 
those  who  develop  bacterial  infections. 

In  1918,  the  medication  most  often 
mentioned  for  treatment  of  influenza  was 
a  form  of  aspirin.  Some  doctors  were 
then  injecting  those  who  had  not  yet 
caught  the  flu  with  a  vaccine  cultured 
from  the  tissues  of  people  who  had  died 
of  the  disease,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
confer  immunity  in  the  way  that  small¬ 
pox  vaccine  does.  This  treatment  was 
later  found  to  be  ineffective. 

Because  influenza  is  an  airborne 
disease  spread  by  coughing  or  sneezing, 
it  is  highly  contagious,  and  measures 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  are  not 
very  successful.  The  measures  used 
seventy-eight  years  ago  are  the  same 
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used  today:  patients  are  isolated  and 
disposable  materials  are  used  to  cover 
their  coughs  and  sneezes.  All  materials 
from  the  sick  room  are  burned  up  or 
disinfected. 

Medical  personnel  may  not  have 
fully  understood  the  source  of  the  disease 
then,  but  they  did  understand  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  fostered  its  spread.  In  some 
cases  there  was  little  they  could  do  about 
it.  This  was  the  situation  late  in  1918. 

A  world  war  presents  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  spread  of  contagious 
disease.  Soldiers  live  in  close  quarters, 
in  unsanitary  conditions;  they  are  poorly 
fed,  and  generally  worn  out;  many  have 
injuries  and  other  ailments  that  go  un¬ 
treated  for  lengthy  periods  of  time.  In 
addition,  there  are  massive  movements 
of  men  over  long  distances  of  terrain  in 
many  directions.  These  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  all  across  Europe  in  1918  a  few 
months  before  the  end  of  the  first  world 
war.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  most 
lethal  influenza  virus  to  evolve  in  many 
years  made  its  way  to  Europe.  The  dis¬ 
ease  began  taking  more  casualties  than 
the  war.  It  then  came  to  the  United 
States. 

The  flu  arrives  in  the  U.S. 

Soldiers  returning  from  the  war 
brought  the  flu  virus  to  Boston  sometime 
in  August  1918.  In  late  September,  it  was 
discovered  in  the  soldiers  at  Camp  Lewis 
in  Washington  state.  The  Morning  Astor- 
ian  reported  on  September  27th  that  the 
Spanish  Influenza  had  not  yet  struck  a 
single  person  in  Oregon.  The  disease  was 
spreading  like  wildfire  across  the  U.S. 
but  so  far,  Oregon  had  been  spared. 
Doubt  was  expressed  that  there  would  be 
any  danger  here. 

The  first  attempts  to  prepare  for  the 
arrival  of  the  disease  in  Astoria  were 
imposed  from  outside.  Headlines  in  the 
Morning  Astorian  of  September  26,  1918 
reported  that  “FILTH  CONDITIONS  IN 
PLACES  WHERE  SOLDIERS  CONGRE¬ 


GATE  SPEEDILY  MUST  BE  RIGHTED— 
Otherwise  United  States  Will  Declare 
Boycott  of  Restaurants,  Barber  Shops, 
Rooming  Houses,  Picture  Theatres, 
Dance  Halls  and  Other  Establishments 
Which  Investigation  Shows  Are  Verita¬ 
ble  Disease  Traps  for  Men  of  the  Army. 
INSPECTION  DISCLOSES  VILENESS 
AND  DIRT.”  The  article  went  on  to  claim 
that  the  epidemic  that  had  occurred  the 
previous  year  was  not  due  to  conditions 
at  the  camp,  but  to  conditions  of  filth  in 
the  restaurants,  rooming  houses,  picture 
theatres  and  soft  drink  establishments  in 
the  city  of  Astoria.  This  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  tactic,  considering  the  events  that 
were  to  occur.  It  appeared  that  someone 
in  charge  at  the  fort  had  decided  that  the 
best  defense  was  a  good  offense,  even 
though  it  was  aimed  in  the  wrong  direc¬ 
tion. 

Doctor  Nellie  Smith  Vernon,  al¬ 
ready  serving  as  Astoria  City  health 
officer  since  1907,  was  asked  to  take  on 
the  temporary  role  of  health  officer  for 
the  whole  of  Clatsop  County.  She  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
state  and  federal  laws  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  health  of  all  the  residents  of 
the  county  until  danger  from  the  influ¬ 
enza  epidemic  was  past.  For  the  next 
four  months,  she  was  the  general  in 
charge  of  a  very  small,  battered  army, 
fighting  an  enemy  no  one  could  see. 
Doctor  Vernon  had  a  difficult  job  to  do, 
in  chaotic  conditions,  without  the  proper 
tools  and  without  sufficient  authority  to 
act  when  it  was  needed.  She  put  up  a 
valiant  fight  against  those  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  who  resisted  the  many  different 
measures  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  death  toll  would  have 
been  much  higher,  had  she  not  acted  as 
decisively  as  she  did.  {Morning  Astorian, 
Sept.  27,  1918) 

Doctor  Vernon  ordered  doctors  in 
the  county  to  report  all  local  cases  of 
influenza  to  her.  She  reported  to  Robert 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


These  photos  probably  both  date  to  July  4,  1918.  The  one  above  is  at  Seaside  and  the 
one  below  at  Hammond.  That  day  there  were  plans  in  Seaside  for  a  big  parade  of  all 
troops  in  the  Clatsop  district,  baseball  games,  boxing  contests  and  dances.  A  two-day 
holiday  had  been  granted  the  men  and  all  the  work  they  normally  did  was  suspended. 
A  little  over  four  months  later,  some  47  soldiers  in  Clatsop  County  had  died  as  a  result 
of  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


E.  Holt,  state  health  officer  and  he  in  turn 
reported  to  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General. 

The  flu  arrives  in  the  county 

At  the  end  of  September  1918,  the 
influenza  virus  booked  passage  on  the 
trains  that  brought  three  loads  of  soldiers, 
1,650  men,  to  Fort  Stevens  from  Camp 
Lewis  in  Washington.  The  commanding 
officer  later  reported  that  he  had  no  ad¬ 
vance  warning  that  the  men  were  to 
arrive  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
to  increase  the  medical  personnel  for 
them.  Many  of  the  new  men  were  sick 
and  needed  attention.  The  flu  they 
brought  hit  the  crowded  camp  with  all 
the  effect  of  an  explosion.  On  October 
2nd,  there  were  120  cases  of  influenza 
at  Fort  Stevens. 

The  duties  of  soldiers  in  the  county 
were  not  confined  to  Fort  Stevens.  They 
were  involved  in  the  production  of 
spruce  for  airplanes  needed  for  the  war. 
This  took  them  to  saw  mills  throughout 
the  county  and  to  the  logging  camps,  and 
to  the  shipyards.  The  soldiers  brought  the 
disease  to  the  workers  in  these  places  and 
they  in  turn  carried  the  disease  home  to 
their  families. 

According  to  the  October  2nd 
Morning  Ast or ian,  '‘It  was  at  first  hoped 
that  these  [first  cases]  could  be  stamped 
out  quietly,  without  resorting  to  rigid 
measures.  But  the  disease  claimed  new 
victims,  the  hospital  became  filled  with 
sufferers  from  the  respiratory  affestion 
[affliction?]. ...Quarantine  of  the  camp 
was  resorted  to  yesterday  afternoon  to 
prevent  further  spread  of  the  disease.  All 
meetings  where  large  numbers  of  men 
congregate  have  been  called  off.” 

Danger  minimized 

An  article  in  the  Morning  Astorian 
on  October  2nd,  captioned  “SPANISH 
INFLUENZA  NOTHING  MORE  THAN 
OLD  FASHIONED  GRIP  [GRIPPE]  AND 
NO  MORE  DANGEROUS,”  contradicted 
information  in  the  text  printed  below  it. 


The  current  flu  was  decidedly  more 
malignant  than  earlier  epidemics,  it  said. 

Twelve  rules  were  given  for  control 
of  the  disease.  They  were: 

“1.  Avoid  needless  crowding- 
influenza  is  a  crowd  disease. 

2.  Smother  your  coughs  and  your 
sneezes— others  do  not  want  the  germs 
which  you  would  throw  away. 

3.  Your  nose,  not  your  mouth,  was 
made  to  breathe  through— get  the  habit. 

4.  Remember  the  three  “C’s”— a 
clean  mouth,  clean  skin,  and  clean 
clothes. 

5.  Try  to  keep  cool  when  you  walk 
and  warm  when  you  ride  and  sleep. 

6.  Open  the  windows  always  at 
home  at  night;  at  the  office  when  practi¬ 
cable. 

7.  Food  will  win  the  war  if  you 
give  it  a  chance— help  by  choosing  and 
chewing  your  food  well. 

8.  Your  fate  may  be  in  your  hands 
—  wash  your  hands  before  eating. 

9.  Don’t  let  the  waste  product  of 
digestion  accumulate— drink  a  glass  or 
two  of  water  on  getting  up. 

10.  Don’t  use  a  napkin,  towel, 
spoon,  fork,  glass  or  cup  which  has  been 
used  by  another  person  and  not  washed. 

1 1 .  Avoid  tight  clothes,  tight  shoes, 
tight  gloves— seek  to  make  nature  your 
ally,  not  your  prisoner. 

12.  When  the  air  is  pure,  breathe  all 
of  it  you  can-breath  deeply.” 

Mixed  messages  came  from  all 
directions.  On  October  4th,  the  Morning 
Astorian  reported  that:  “Despite  the  fact 
that  a  hurry  call  has  been  sent  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  workers  for  1000  respirators 
for  suffering  men  at  Fort  Stevens,  Colo¬ 
nel  Rafferty,  commandant  at  the  post 
stated  yesterday  to  a  representative  of  the 
Morning  Astorian  that  there  are  no  cases 
of  Spanish  influenza  at  the  camp.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  some  75  men 
were  suffering  with  bad  colds  and  con- 
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fined  to  the  hospital.” 

On  October  8th  three  soldiers  died 
the  fort  hospital.  Private  Hjalmar  E. 
Johnson,  a  26-year-old  member  of  the 
Spruce  Division  from  Minneapolis,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  twenty-year-old  Private 
William  Grothaus,  of  Maine  in  Indiana, 
a  member  of  the  artillery  corps,  died  of 
bronchial  pneumonia.  Captain  Harold  M. 
Craig,  of  the  medical  corps,  was  the  third 
victim.  He  was  from  Detroit,  Michigan, 
forty  years  old,  and  had  been  transferred 
from  Fort  Seward,  Alaska  a  few  weeks 
before.  He  became  ill  while  attending  the 
patients  at  the  hospital. 

It  was  noted  that  quite  a  number  of 
the  soldiers  at  the  fort  were  sick  with 
pneumonia.  The  words,  '"flu”  and  “in¬ 
fluenza”  were  not  mentioned  in  the  news 
from  Fort  Stevens. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  public 
health  service  suggested  to  all  state 
health  officers  that  schools  and  places  of 
amusement  be  closed  and  all  public 
speaking  discontinued  in  areas  where  the 
disease  was  found. 

“While  quite  a  number  of  men  are 
still  ill  at  the  post  hospital,  the  epidemic 
appears  to  be  subsiding,”  the  October  9th 
Astoria  Budget  stated.  “The  number  of 
new  cases  is  gradually  growing  less,  and, 
yesterday,  47  men  were  discharged  from 
the  hospital  as  cured.  Among  those  ill  is 
another  member  of  the  hospital  corps.” 

At  Fort  Stevens,  the  cause  of  the 
deaths  could  no  longer  be  hidden.  “In¬ 
fluenza,  raging  at  Fort  Stevens,  claimed 
three  victims  last  night,  although  pneu¬ 
monia  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
deaths.  But  pneumonia  is  apparently  an 
after  development  of  the  Spanish  influ¬ 
enza.  The  army  camp  is  now  quaran¬ 
tined.  No  man  can  leave  the  cantonment 
[temporary  housing  for  the  troops].  All 
meetings  where  large  bodies  of  men  are 
brought  together  are  called  off  indefi¬ 
nitely  and  the  fort  has  settled  down  to  the 


stem  business  of  fighting  the  plague....” 

Fieutenant  Malcom  Cunningham, 
surgeon  of  the  76th  Spruce  Division 
stationed  at  the  Hammond  Mill,  died  at 
the  hospital  the  next  night  as  a  result  of 
an  attack  of  bronchial  pneumonia.  His 
wife  was  also  said  to  be  ill. 

Each  death  report  was  printed  under 
inconspicuous  headlines  in  small  type, 
the  size  once  reserved  for  items  of  social 
news.  Whole  columns  were  now  filled 
with  death  notices.  Farger  headlines  were 
reserved  for  war  reports:  “FIENDISH 
HUNS  LEVEL  CAMBRA1  WITH  BOMBS,” 
"GERMANY  DRAFTS  REPLY  TO  U.S. 
PEACE  QUERIES,”  “GREAT  AMERICAN 
AIR  RAID  AGAINST  ENEMY  NEAR 
VERDUN,”  “BULGARIA  TO  SEND 
TROOPS  AGAINST  TURKEY.”  Every  day 
brought  headlines  like  these  from  Morn¬ 
ing  Astorian  on  October  11,  1918.  The 
influenza  epidemic  was  one  worry 
among  many. 

Cities  closed  down 

It  wasn’t  until  October  12th,  that 
Astoria  was  shut  down.  “Because  of  an 
increasing  number  of  cases  of  influenza 
in  Astoria,  Mayor  Johnson  [actually 
acting-mayor]  has  ordered  all  theatres, 
pool,  and  dance  halls  closed  until  further 
notice.  The  order  includes  backrooms  of 
cigar  stores  as  well  as  poolrooms,  where 
persons  congregate.. ..Inasmuch  as  there 
will  be  no  school  until  Monday,  and 
Sunday  intervening,  no  action  was 
thought  necessary  toward  closing  the 
schools  and  churches  until  Monday  when 
conditions  will  govern.”  ( Morning 
Astorian) 

Shortly  afterward.  Mayor  Johnson 
issued  a  blanket  order  closing  all  gather¬ 
ings  anywhere  in  Astoria,  including 
schools  and  churches. 

Telegrams  from  headquarters  of  the 
public  health  service  ordered  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  seven  to  be  appointed  by  the  chap¬ 
ter  for  the  purpose  of  taking  whatever 
public  measures  were  deemed  necessary. 
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Those  appointed  were:  Dr.  R.J.  Pilking- 
ton,  chairman;  Dr.  Hartman,  Mrs.  Nat 
Tallant,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ford,  Mrs.  R.M. 
Blake,  W.E.  Grace  and  Dr.  T.  Forsstrom. 
(See  the  article  on  Mayor  Harley  in  this 
issue  for  more  about  Charles  E.  Johnson, 
acting  mayor  of  Astoria.) 

The  bodies  of  local  boys  who  died 
away  from  home  began  arriving  on  the 
train  for  burial  in  local  cemeteries.  (Be¬ 
cause  the  epidemic  hit  during  wartime, 
one  tragic  result  was  that  many  of  those 
who  died  in  Clatsop  County  came  from 
homes  halfway  across  the  country  while 
local  boys  died  far  away  from  their 
homes  and  families.) 

Government  medical  men  sent  out 
information  sheets  about  influenza  across 
the  U.S.  In  some  victims,  they  said, 
Pfeiffer’s  bacillus,  a  small  rod-shaped 
bacterium,  had  been  found.  In  others,  the 
agents  were  streptococci.  Proper  precau¬ 
tions  for  handling  patients  were  printed 
in  the  paper.  Nurses  and  attendants  were 
to  wear  folded  gauze  or  masks.  Wrappers 
or  aprons  were  to  be  worn  over  clothing 
while  caring  for  the  patient  and  taken  off 
when  leaving  the  sickroom. 

A  little  poem  was  printed  as  a 
health  reminder: 

“ Cover  up  each  cough  and  sneeze, 

If  you  don ’t,  you  ’ll  spread  disease.  ” 

On  October  12th,  the  Seaside  City 
Council  ordered  Seaside  shut  down  too, 
including  schools  and  churches  and 
gatherings  in  homes.  No  cases  of  flu  had 
been  found  there  yet. 

On  the  13th,  the  Morning  Astorian 
complained  that  attempts  had  been  made 
to  keep  the  news  out  of  the  press  that 
Spanish  influenza  was  prevalent  in 
Astoria. 

A  few  days  later,  Dr.  Vernon  or¬ 
dered  that  all  the  woodwork  and  iron¬ 
work,  desks,  stairs,  etc.  in  the  schools 


were  to  be  disinfected. 

By  the  1 8th,  Warrenton,  Columbia 
Beach  and  Walluski  schools  were  closed. 

Several  deaths  from  the  flu  still 
occurred  each  day.  Most  of  the  dead 
were  still  the  young  soldiers  from  the 
fort. 

Astoria’s  acting  mayor,  Charles  E. 
Johnson,  was  coming  under  increasing 
criticism  from  businessmen  for  keeping 
public  places  of  amusement  closed 
down.  He  refused  to  give  in  to  their 
demands.  The  Morning  Astorian  of 
October  2 1st  supported  him,  explaining 
that  “Just  one  week  ago  today,  there 
were  in  this  city  just  seven  cases  of  influ¬ 
enza,  today  there  are  450;  a  week  ago 
today  there  were  no  cases  of  pneumonia, 
today  there  are  15  cases.”  The  public  was 
warned  not  to  believe  statements  that  the 
city  was  closed  because  of  the  whim  of 
some  person  or  persons.  “The  situation 
is  serious  and  cause  for  the  greatest 
care.” 

The  Red  Cross  was  the  only  large 
group  allowed  to  meet  because  of  their 
work  in  making  bandages,  etc.  for  the 
soldiers.  Members  observed  some  pre¬ 
cautions,  though.  The  speaker  of  their 
telephone  was  muffled  with  cheesecloth 
treated  with  disinfectant.  Above  the 
speaker  was  a  note,  “Poison.  Talk  a  Little 
Distance  from  the  Phone.” 

An  isolation  hospital  near  the 
county  poor  farm  at  Walluski  was  or¬ 
dered  renovated  by  acting-Mayor  John¬ 
son  and  the  first  resident  was  bedded 
down  there  on  October  20th. 

On  October  22nd  were  reported  the 
deaths  of  Inga  Louise  Twedt,  a  waitress, 
Henry  Krum,  an  employee  of  the 
Rodgers  shipyard,  Jacob  Myalla,  Matt 
Kentpainen,  and  Louis  Marcello,  all 
three  fishermen,  Helen  Korstinen,  a 
nurse  for  Dr.  Clara  Waffle,  Mrs.  N.P. 
Sorenson,  the  wife  of  a  logger,  Gustaf 
Koski,  a  tallyman  at  the  Wilson  shipyard. 
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and  Emanuel  Syvanen,  a  sawyer  at  the 
Wilson  shipyard,  among  others.  The 
disease  was  spreading  into  the  general 
population. 

Some  schools  in  the  county  re¬ 
mained  open.  The  school  superintendent 
could  only  suggest  to  the  school  boards 
that  they  close  the  schools,  but  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  do  so  rested  with  the  boards. 

Seaside’s  emergency  hospital 

At  Seaside,  by  the  25th,  an  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  at  the  Oates  hotel  was  set 
up  with  District  surgeon,  Captain  Fred 
L.  Darrow  of  the  U.S.  Medical  Corps  in 
charge.  The  ladies  of  Seaside  were  serv¬ 
ing  as  nurses  under  head  nurse  Rita 
Avery.  The  officials  of  the  city  also  set 
up  a  prophylactic  station  in  the  War 
Camp  Community  Club.  All  the  residents 
of  Seaside  were  urged  to  stop  by  once  a 
day  to  get  their  throats  sprayed  with  an 
antiseptic. 

Rosenberg  Hall,  in  Astoria,  at  the 
comer  of  1 1th  and  Exchange,  had  been 
leased  for  use  as  a  Soldiers  and  Sailors’ 
club  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Camp 
Community  Service.  It  was  said  to  be 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  needs  of  a 
thousand  soldiers  a  day.  Sleeping  accom¬ 
modations  were  to  be  provided  for  two 
hundred  men.  Instead  of  walking  the 
streets,  the  men  would  have  a  place  to  go 
for  showers,  a  gymnasium,  mending 
room,  canteen,  letter  writing  room,  li¬ 
brary  and  dance  floor.  But  with  the  sol¬ 
diers  at  Fort  Stevens  confined  to  the 
camp,  there  was  little  opportunity  to  use 
it  as  planned. 

In  Astoria,  where  fifteen  hundred 
cases  of  flu  were  now  reported,  more 
space  was  desperately  needed.  Some  of 
the  rooms  in  the  Rosenberg  Hall’s  War 
Camp  Community  Service  organization 
were  turned  over  for  use  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  under  the  direct  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  city.  The  owner  of  the  hall, 
Dr.  C.C.  Rosenberg,  protested  this 


change  of  use.  The  community  reacted 
angrily.  The  doctor  was  told  that  he  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  Morning 
Astorian  on  October  27th  printed  a  letter 
that  Dr.  Rosenberg’s  daughter  wrote  to 
explain  his  actions.  The  community  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  listen. 

The  committee  making  the  decision 
about  the  hall  included:  Harley  J.  Slusher 
of  the  Lumberman’s  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chief  Nace  Grant  of  the  police 
force,  Fred  Wright  of  the  McEachem 
ship  yard,  Arthur  M.  Cannon,  executive 
secretary  of  the  war  camp  community 
service  in  the  district,  acting  Mayor 
Charles  Johnson  and  Dr.  Nellie  Vernon, 
county  health  officer.  Fifty  cots  and  beds 
were  to  be  installed  on  the  third  floor. 

St.  Mary’s  hospital  was  full,  every 
bed  being  occupied.  A  desperate  call  for 
nurses  went  out  into  the  community. 
Anyone  and  everyone  who  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  nursing,  either  of  a  trained  or 
practical  kind,  was  asked  to  contact 
Slusher.  An  appeal  also  went  out  for 
night  shirts,  blankets  and  towels.  The 
Typographical  Union  No.  6783  and 
Cooks  and  Waiters  Union  31 1  responded 
generously.  The  need  was  still  so  great 
that  patients  were  warned  to  bring  their 
own  bedding  and  night  shirts  with  them 
to  the  emergency  hospital. 

Back  in  1916,  an  editorial  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  complained  of  the  cost 
of  a  proposed  contagion  hospital  near  the 
county  poor  farm,  and  suggested  that 
contagious  cases  be  cared  for  in  existing 
structures  at  the  poor  farm,  St.  Mary’s 
hospital,  or  at  the  quarantine  station  on 
the  Washington  side  of  the  river.  Dr. 
Vernon  had  responded  that  the  quaran¬ 
tine  station  was  too  far  away  for  doctors 
to  treat  their  patients,  and  putting  people 
with  contagious  diseases  in  with  those 
people  who  were  already  in  poor  health 
would  result  in  many  more  deaths.  (The 
medical  officials  supposed  that  any  epi- 
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demic  would  be  scarlet  fever  or  diphthe¬ 
ria  or  some  similar  disease  that  periodi¬ 
cally  swept  through  the  area.)  It  was  a 
measure  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  St.  Mary’s  now  was  filled  with 
contagious  patients.  (November  25, 
1916,  Astoria  Budget ) 

Christopher  Lancaster,  a  national 
road  builder,  came  to  Astoria  carrying  a 
small  amount  of  serum  of  streptococcus 
haemolyticus,  which  he  said  had  been 
used  in  some  places  as  a  “preventative.” 
It  had  been  isolated  from  the  blood¬ 
stream  of  a  fatal  case  of  influenza.  Physi¬ 
cians  for  the  next  month  or  so  were  vac¬ 
cinating  patients  with  serum  shipped  into 
the  city.  Thomas  Bilyeu,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works, 
made  a  hurried  trip  to  Portland  to  obtain 
some  serum  for  his  workers.  (October 
27,  1918,  Morning  Astorian) 

Long  lists  of  the  newly  dead  contin¬ 
ued  to  appear  in  the  papers. 

The  welfare  of  residents  in  Clatsop 
County  took  on  national  importance 
when  production  at  the  industrial  plants 
in  the  area  was  cut  fifty  percent  due  to 
illness  from  the  flu.  Spruce  wood  was 
needed  in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes 
for  the  war. 

At  the  McEachem  ship  yard,  a 
woman  and  her  five  small  children  were 
all  very  sick  with  the  flu,  in  their  home, 
with  no  one  to  care  for  them.  The  father 
and  son  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital. 
The  plea  went  out,  “Will  someone  please 
answer  the  call  and  relieve  the  distress 
for  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity?” 

( Astoria  Budget ,  October  28,  1918) 

On  October  26th,  Dr.  Frederick 
Anderson  died  of  pneumonia.  He  was 
said  to  have  been  one  of  Astoria’s  best 
known  practicing  physicians. 

Meanwhile,  employees  of  Joe 
Moore’s  cigar  store  in  Astoria  wore 
gauze  influenza  masks  so  that  anyone 
with  a  “slight”  case  of  the  flu  could  go 


and  buy  cigars  and  not  worry  about  in¬ 
fecting  the  workers.  Others  were  saying 
that  the  masks  were  ineffective. 

In  Astoria,  the  nurses  at  the  emer¬ 
gency  hospital  were:  Rose  Anderson 
(head  nurse),  Lillian  Gaston  and  Mrs. 
Newton.  The  assistants  were  Mrs.  Cole, 
Ella  McNaughton,  Katherine  Springer, 
Wenona  Dyer,  Bonnie  Service  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Paulsen. 

On  November  11,  the  wonderful 
news  of  the  German  surrender  spread 
across  the  country.  The  U.S.  had  been  at 
war  with  Germany  since  April  1917.  The 
nation  was  mad  with  joy.  Everyone 
wanted  public  celebrations  with  parades 
and  music  and  speeches.  The  next  day, 
the  newspapers  stated  that  the  flu  had 
finally  been  checked  in  Astoria.  This 
statement  was  seized  upon  by  those  who 
desperately  wanted  to  believe  it  was  true. 
Dr.  Nellie  Vernon  demanded  that  a  re¬ 
traction  be  printed.  She  warned  that  the 
epidemic  was  not  over  yet.  Many  new 
cases  had  been  reported  to  her  just  the 
day  before,  she  said.  However,  after  she 
consulted  the  state  authorities,  she 
changed  her  mind  and  agreed  to  lifting 
the  ban  on  gatherings. 

Partial  flu  statistics 

The  statistics  were  printed  in  the 
paper  on  the  1 2th.  They  were  staggering. 
There  had  been  1 1 1  deaths  from  the  flu 
recorded  in  Astoria,  33  at  Fort  Stevens 
and  an  unknown  number  elsewhere  in 
the  county.  The  statistics  were  not  com¬ 
plete  because  not  all  doctors  were  report¬ 
ing.  The  doctors  and  their  nurses  were 
also  succumbing  to  the  disease  and  under 
such  conditions,  statistics  were  nearly 
forgotten.  {Astoria  Budget ) 

The  day  following  this  report,  Sister 
Ann  Gabriel  died  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. 
She  had  been  one  of  the  nursing  staff 
who  devoted  herself  day  and  night  to  the 
care  of  the  influenza  patients. 

The  paper  reported  on  several 
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deaths  from  purpura  hemorrhagica  at 
Fort  Stevens,  following  an  attack  of 
pneumonia.  This  condition  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  bleeding  into  the  skin  and 
tissues.  Fourteen  deaths  occurred  at  Fort 
Stevens  in  November,  according  to 
Marshall  Hanft's  book  on  Fort  Stevens. 
(See  reference.) 

On  November  15th,  acting  Mayor 
Johnson  removed  the  ban  on  public 
gatherings  in  Astoria.  The  churches 
opened,  and  the  libraries,  Y.M.C.A.,  the 
movie  theaters  and  fraternal  associations. 
But,  Fort  Stevens  remained  closed. 
Schools  were  re-opened  on  the  18th  of 
November. 

With  the  war  over,  troops  began  the 
slow  process  of  being  discharged  from 
the  service.  By  the  middle  of  December, 
orders  arrived  for  all  the  soldiers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to 
return  home  to  be  mustered  out.  This 
mass  movement  of  men  was  to  result  in 
another  outbreak  of  the  influenza  virus. 

A  new  outbreak 

On  January  1 1th,  another  quaran¬ 
tine  was  ordered  into  effect  as  a  result  of 
another  epidemic  of  flu  raging  in  the 
city.  Over  five  hundred  new  cases  had 
been  identified.  Fortunately,  it  proved  to 
be  less  serious  than  the  last.  Only  eleven 
people  had  died  from  it  in  the  preceding 
three  weeks  (since  Christmas).  The  new 
mayor  of  Astoria.  James  Bremner,  re¬ 
fused  to  close  Astoria  down.  Doctor 
Vernon  agreed  that  it  was  not  necessary. 
She  even  encouraged  children  to  visit 
their  friends.  It  is  better  for  them,  she 
said,  to  get  out  into  the  fresh  air,  than  to 
stay  at  home. 

Every  one  was  tired  of  the  flu  and 
its  restrictions.  “The  thing  most  to  be 
feared  is  fear  itself,”  the  Morning  Astor- 
ian on  January  22nd  claimed.  It  quoted 
the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  as  saying  that 
putting  the  ban  on  a  city  does  not  stop 
the  spread  of  influenza.  Fortunately,  the 


epidemic  was  near  its  end. 

In  February,  there  were  only  a  few 
deaths  due  to  pneumonia.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  the  flu  was  gone. 

Future  outbreaks 

Influenza  epidemics  continue  to 
sweep  across  the  world,  some  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  others,  but  none  have  been 
as  deadly  as  the  1918-19  epidemic.  We 
should  remember  that  a  small  mutation 
in  one  of  its  genes  may  change  an  ordi¬ 
nary  influenza  virus  into  another  killer 
virus.  It  may  happen  next  year,  or  the 
year  after.  The  medical  references  all  say 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

References: 

“Year  of  the  Plague:  The  Swine  Flu 
Pandemic  of  191 8"  from  Great  Moments 
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ers,  pages  1 18-124. 

“The  1918  ‘Spanish  Influenza’ 
Pandemic  in  Oregon”  by  Ivan  M.  Wool- 
ley,  Oregon  Historical  Quarterly ,  Vol. 
64  ,  pages  246-258. 

Fort  Stevens:  Oregon ’s  Defender 
At  the  River  of  the  West ,  by  Marshall 
Hanft,  Oregon  State  Parks  and  Recre¬ 
ation  Branch,  1980,  pages  233-4. 

The  Columbia  River  Valley  From 
The  Dalles  to  the  Sea ,  Vol.  Ill,  pg.297 
1928,  by  Fred  Lockley,  the  S.J.  Clarke 
Pub.  Co.  Biography  of  Nellie  Vernon. 

Death  records  from  the  Clatsop 
County  Court  House. 

Morning  Astorian  and  Astorian 
Budget',  daily  articles  from  the  middle  of 
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My  thanks  to  Bonnie  Sue  Oathes 
for  having  provided  many  articles  on  the 
epidemic  from  the  local  newspapers. 

My  thanks,  too,  to  Dr.  F.  Warren 
Lovell  for  having  corrected  some  errors 
in  the  original  manuscript  and  providing 
information  about  the  nature  of  this  epi¬ 
demic.  Any  errors  that  may  appear  are 
those  of  the  author.  End 
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Clatsop  County  1918-19  Influenza  Deaths 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  are  believed  to  have 
died  in  Clatsop  County  from  the  effects  of  influenza  in  October,  November,  and 
December  of  1918  and  January  1919.  This  list  may  not  be  complete,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  records  during  the  time  of  the  epidemic.  Ages  and  spelling  of 
names  in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  death  records  often  did  not  agree. 

Abbreviations: 


bp=  bronchial  pneumonia 

FS=  Fort  Stevens 

p=  pneumonia 
purp=  purpura 

Abrahamson,  Salte 

50  flu 

Enberg,  Permella 

62  bp  flu 

Akana,  H. 

28  p 

Enberg,  Irena  M. 

22  flu 

Aksawin,  Aug. 

38  bp  flu 

Erickson,  Andrew 

27  flub 

Allen,  Bridget 

Falwlender,  H.C. 

28  p 

Anderson,  Richard  A. 

20  bp  FS 

Gabb,  George  P. 

29  p  FS 

Andresen,  Fredrick 

41  p 

Gabrich,  Jon 

29  p 

Ashen,  Isaac 

34  bp 

George,  Sammy  S. 

18  bp  FS 

Ato,  Senegi 

38  b  flu 

Green,  Bennie  R. 

22  purp  FS 

Baker,  Ward  L. 

31 

Grohman,  George  H. 

29  flu  FS 

Becken,  Esther 

25  p  flu 

Grothaus,  William  H. 

22  bp  FS 

Berger,  Charly 

30  flu  FS 

Hakala,  Ina  M. 

25  bp  flu 

Berier,  Albert  E 

22  flu  FS 

Harder,  Elizabeth  S. 

31  flu 

Bowers,  Lewis  N. 

25  flu  FS 

Harmonen,  Aug. 

34  p  flu 

Bradley,  Guy  E. 

22  p 

Henry,  Horace  B. 

P 

Bratton,  Emmett,  Clark 

34  flu 

Hill,  J.J. 

39  p 

Brickey,  Mainey  A. 

21  p  FS 

Hoagland,  Fred 

29  flu 

Bryet,  Ada  Lavena 

29  flu 

Holappa,  John  H. 

26  p 

Butler,  Harris  L 

21  bp  FS 

Holton,  Lillian 

35  flu 

Butler,  Lorenzo  B. 

32  bp  FS 

Hoover,  Ralph  W. 

20  bp  FS 

Carey,  Ethel  C. 

28  flu 

Hose,  Vincent 

23  bp  FS 

Carlson,  Carl  R. 

08  bp 

Inman,  Ath.  (?) 

16  b  flu 

Carpenter,  J.C. 

53  flu 

Iverson,  Alice 

12  bp  flu 

Carver,  John 

28  bp  FS 

Jarvi,  Herman 

40  flu 

Cederstrom,  Chas. 

26  bp  FS 

Jenson,  Melvin  J. 

22  bp  FS 

Courtney,  Ruby  E. 

31  p  flu 

Johns,  Peter 

70  bp 

Craig,  Capt.  Harold 

40  bp  FS 

Johnson,  Clara  Elizabeth 

33  flu 

Cunningham,  Malcom 

30  bp 

Johnson,  Hjalmer  E. 

26  bp  FS 

Curtis,  Roy 

07  flu 

Jopila,  Luuli 

02  flu 

Daggett,  Chas. 

17  bp 

Juhrs,  Henry 

39  bp 

Davis,  Hilda 

31  bp 

Kak,  Lee 

44  flu 

Democa,  John 

42  p 

Kalander,  Bert 

33  p 

Dillon,  Wm.  P. 

19  bp  FS 

Kannasto,  Ivar 

07  bp 

Donnelly,  Nellie 

40  bp 

Kempainen,  Matt 

40  flu 

Dorcich,  Marie 

30  p 

Kemppainen,  Henry 

35  bp 

Edwards,  George 

31  p 

Kerian,  George  J. 

22  bp  FS 

40 


Kesheda,  K. 

27  flu 

Kinkella,  John 

34  flu 

Korstinen,  Helen 

42  p 

Koskela,  Suoma 

26  bp 

Koski,  Gustaf 

46  p 

Krane,  Sophie 

24  bp 

Kristinen,  Ellen 

41  flu 

Krum,  Henry  E. 

29  p 

Kulander,  Bert 

33  p 

Kvmdal  (?),  Aina 

23  flu 

Labish,  A.L. 

44  p  flu 

Lambertson,  Niel 

04  flu 

Lillery,  Thos.  E. 

09  p  flu 

Lillquest,  Hugo 

38  bp  flu 

Lonberg,  Josephine 

43  bp 

Lowery,  Ralph 

34  bp 

Lutgens,  Lester 

35  bp 

Lynch,  Arch 

37  p  flu 

Maatta,  Astor 

21  p 

Makinen,  Chas. 

45  flu 

Malone,  Peter 

P 

Marcello,  Louis 

75  flu 

Mardecich,  Nick 

02  bp 

Mathews,  Orvela 

37  bp 

Mattson,  Annie 

09  bp 

McCarty,  Claud 

25  p 

McDonell,  Duncan  R. 

27  bp  FS 

Merrill,  M.J. 

38  bp  flu 

Miller,  Daniel 

p  flu 

Monge,  Kenneth  Roy 

8m  bp 

Mulroy,  George 

45  bp 

Murphy,  Lulu  F. 

32  flu 

Myntti,  Jacob 

44  p 

Nelson,  Wm.  H. 

27  bp  FS 

Nessel,  Emma  M. 

28  p  flu 

Newell,  Pearl 

22  bp  FS 

Niemela,  Matt 

30  bp  Hu 

Niemi,  Einar 

09  flu 

Norres(?),  Peter 

41  flu 

Norsul,  Odila 

28  b  flu 

Nyesous,  Kyoshi 

31  bp 

Oerlie(?),  Carl  E. 

31  bp  FS 

Olson,  Frithiof 

42  flu 

Olson,  Swan 

38  flu 

Oshen,  Isaac 

34  p 

Peltomaa,  Arvid 

26  p 

Pertikoski,  Gust 

46  p 

Peschl,  Rosa 

26  bp  flu 

Polvi,  Sanfred 

28  flu 

Prentiss,  Nathanil  H, 

26  bp  FS 

Puumala,  Anna  K. 

23  flu 

Rautio,  Gunnar 

27  bp 

Reed,  — (?) 

P 

Rivers,  Lester 

25  flu  FS 

Rye,  Henry  R. 

26  flu  FS 

Samuel,  Richard 

25  bp 

Scheel,  Henry  C.W. 

31  flu 

Sephawin,  Matt 

54  p 

Shackleford,  Ida 

29  flu 

Shea,  Mary  A. 

17  bp  flu 

Silverthrone,  Clark  A. 

20  bn  FS 

Singh,  Kahan 

35  bp  flu 

Smalley,  Glen 

19  bp  FS 

Sorkki,  Oskar 

42  bp  flu 

Standberg,  Chas 

26  flu 

Stannel,  Richard 

42  bp 

Stark,  John 

22  p  FS 

Stoddard,  Irene 

27  flu 

Stone,  Mrs. 

P 

Streuber,  Lou  F. 

29  purp  FS 

Suomela,  John 

35  p 

Svensen,  Tina 

28  bp  flu 

Syvanen,  Emanuel 

45  p 

Taylor,  Curtis  F. 

28  bp  FS 

Thomberry,  Olga  H. 

21  p  flu 

Thorsen,  Ruby  G. 

20  bp 

Tihila,  John 

38  flu 

Tiilikainen,  Ida 

32  b  flu 

Toyra,  Anna  E. 

24  bp 

Twedt,  Inga  L. 

21  p 

Vail,  Edgar  A. 

42  bp 

Vasliteco,  Amanda 

35  flu 

Vimont,  Elizabeth 

20  p 

Walton,  Roy 

2 1  purp  FS 

Warren,  James 

24  p  soldier 

Waters,  Augusta  W. 

22  bp 

West,  Ralph  L. 

27  flu 

Wheeler,  C.A. 

28  bp 

Wheeler,  Levi 

26  flu  FS 

Williams,  Lloyd  D. 

23  bp  FS 

Wolcott,  Forrest  G. 

2 1  flu  FS 

Young,  W.S. 

P 

Yrell,  Alexandria 

37  flu 

Yyeda,  Tokee 

23  p  flu 
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Courtesy  of  Marcella  Lindsey 


September  30,  1996 
Senior  Luncheon  in  Warrenton 


Those  honored  at  the  Senior  Luncheon  in  Warrenton  were , 
from  left  to  right: 


Name 

Age 

Birthdate 

Frances  Day 

92 

November  30,  1904 

Agnes  Nygaard 

94 

August  15,  1902 

Esther  Birkholz 

93 

September  26,  1903 

Millie  Bosshart 

93 

May  9,  1903 

Samuel  Lee 

98 

September  25,  1 898 

Marion  Shultz 

96 

May  20,  1900 

Clarence  Sigurdson 

95 

September  14,  1901 

Helen  Erickson 

89 

September  20,  1907 

Wally  Robertson 

87 

September  12,  1909 

Viola  Sheets 

94 

February  6,  1902 

Not  pictured 

Bern  Shultz 

94 

July  2,  1902 

Martha  Barker 

94 

April  22,  1902 
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The  WREck  of  tJie  Iowa 

An  ORiqiNAl  Poem 
by  Florence  I^ancIer  Colby 


TbE  sea  roILec!  quUt  aFter  tIie  storm 
AneI  wasIi e d  to  bEAcb  a  lifeless  Form 
OF  an  unI<nown  saUor  Ushed  to  a  pIan k 
To  teII  tIt e  STORy  oF  a  ship  tIiat  5ANk. 

CROUNdsd  ON  A  SpiT  iN  tIie  qAU'SWEpT  NiqllT, 

TIie  fREiqhTER  bRoke  up  iN  tIt e  dAWN^spoked  liqhT. 
Lost  were  h e r  crew;  buT  cast  out  From  The  sea 
SearcIiers  FouNd  one  Mid  tIie  shipwREck's  debRis. 

Who  was  hE,  ThE  youNq  ones  woNdEREd  Aloud, 

WiTh  oil-soAksd  cloThiNq  ANd  SANd  For  a  shRoud? 
ThE  old  shook  ThsiR  hEAds,  ANd  ouiETly  SAid, 

He  loVEd  NOT  ThE  SEA,  whEN  iT  qAVE  hiM  up  dEAd. 

In  SAdNESs  ThEy  picTUREd  ThE  fREiqhTER's  Last  pliqhT, 
ThE  CRiES  ANd  ThE  pRAyERS  of  ThE  CREW  iN  ThE  NiqllT, 
HeIp  was  so  near,  buT  couldN'T  come  From  ThE  shoRE 
For  Ths  sea  RAqEd,  ThEy  SAid,  as  never  bEfoRE! 

Wh  EN  ThE  TORMENT  WAS  SpENT,  ThE  CaIm  CAME  FaST 
But  ThE  qRAVE  of  ThE  ship  was  MARksd  by  iTs  mast, 
Th  EN  ThE  SOUNd  oF  ThE  WAVES  bECAME  A  SoFt  diRqE 
ENdUssly  suNq  by  ThE  dEEp's  ceaseIess  suRqE.<* 


A  poem  can  sometimes  bring  an  historical  event  to  life  in  ways  that  many 
pages  of  prose  cannot.  Florence  Colby  has  done  this  with  her  poem  about  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Iowa.  We  are  pleased  that  she  decided  to  share  it  with  us. 

Florence  was  a  student  at  Astoria  High  School  when  the  catastrophe  took 
place  on  January  12,  1936  on  Peacock  Spit  and  remembers  well  the  stormy  night 
it  happened,  and  the  controversy  that  followed  because  the  ship  had  attempted  to 
cross  the  bar  in  such  bad  weather.  Florence  was  bom  in  Astoria  as  was  her  mother. 
Many  of  her  family  members  still  live  in  the  area.  Her  father,  Louis  lhander,  was 
a  sailor  and  a  fisherman.  Florence  now  lives  in  Bremerton,  Washington. 
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The  First  Cable  Company 


The  first  television  cable  system  in  the  world  began  in  Astoria  some  forty-five 
years  ago.  The  story  about  the  experiments  of  L.  E.  Parsons  to  extend  reception  of 
a  good  television  picture  to  his  friends  and  neighbors  was  told  in  the  Fall  1981 
issue  of  Cumtux  by  Marjorie  L.  Classen.  Chuck  Farmer,  owner  of  radio  station 
KVAS,  while  cleaning  out  his  old  files,  ran  across  a  document,  a  letter  from  the 
F.C.C.  that  confirms  that  Parsons  was  the  “Father  of  Cable  T.  V.  ”  Farmer,  who 
has  since  passed  away,  sent  the  letter  on  to  us  a  few  months  ago,  saying,  “I  just 
thought  the  letter  from  the  F.C.C.  has  a  great  significance  in  verification  of  the  fact 
that  apparently  the  agency  had  no  knowledge  of  the  concept  ofT.  V.  distribution  by 
cable  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry.  ”  A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

Federal  Communications  Commision 

Washington  25,  D.C. 

January  8,  1951 

AIRMAIL  Address  all  communications 

To  the  secretary 

Mr.  L.  E.  Parson  In  reply  refer  to 

Radio  and  Electronics  Company  19320 

301  Commercial  Street 
Astoria,  Oregon 

Dear  Sir: 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  that  your  company  is  operating 
a  television  master  receiving  antenna  and  distribution  system  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  television  broadcast  signals  from  television  stations  beyond  the  normal 
reception  range  of  television  receiving  sets.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  signals 
so  received  are  amplified  and  distributed  by  wire  or  cable  systems  to  residences  or 
business  establishments  of  persons  desiring  such  service,  where  the  signals  may  be 
fed  into  standard  television  receivers  for  viewing.  The  Commission  is  interested  in 
obtaining  both  general  and  technical  information  with  respect  to  this  development 
in  the  television  field.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  advise  the 
Commission  fully  in  the  respects  outlined  below: 

(1)  Both  a  general  and  technical  description  of  the  receiving  antenna, 
amplifying  equipment  and  distribution  system,  including,  if  feasible,  an  illustrative 
schematic  or  block  diagram  of  the  system; 

(2)  The  number  of  customers  or  users  of  the  service  and  the  estimated 
potential  demand  therefor; 

(3)  Specific  charges  applicable  to  customers  or  users  of  the  service; 

(4)  The  terms  (other  than  charges)  upon  which  service  is  being  made  available 
to  the  public  including  any  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  service  to 
any  persons  or  classes  of  persons  and  the  reasons  for  such  restrictions; 

(5)  Nature  of  the  organization  providing  the  service,  i.e.,  corporation, 
partnership,  cooperative,  etc.; 
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(6)  Whether  the  wire  or  cable  facilities  utilized  in  the  distribution  system  are 
leased  from  others  or  are  entirely  owned  and  operated  by  your  company.  If  leased 
from  others,  please  identify  the  lessor  and  describe  the  covering  arrangements; 

(7)  The  quality  of  the  reception  obtained; 

(8)  Whether  or  not  the  programs  are  being  received  which  originate  outside 
of  the  State  in  which  the  service  is  being  furnished,  and  whether  programs  received 
will  be  furnished  to  persons  in  states  other  than  the  state  in  which  the  receiving 
antenna  is  located. 

Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  the  information  specified  above,  and  any 
additional  information  concerning  your  operations  which  you  may  wish  to  include 
is  requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed  T.J.  Slowie) 

Secretary 

Chuck  Farmer  described  his  involvement  with  radio  stations  in  the  Lower 
Columbia  area,  “I  arrived  in  Astoria  in  1959  and  purchased  part  interest  in  radio 
station  KVAS.  Parsons  was  the  founder  of  KVAS,  after  having  left  the  employ  of 
KAST.  KVAS  was  founded  in  1950  and  Parsons  was  experimenting  with  cable  TV 
at  the  time. 

“My  ex-partner,  Tracy  Moore,  Sr.,  who  I  bought  out  in  1972,  was  one  of  a 
group  that  acquired  the  station  KVAS  in  1955  from  Parsons.  When  I  arrived,  the 
station  had  offices  and  studios  in  the  Astoria  Motors  building  next  to  Chris’  News 
on  Commercial  St.  We  were  on  the  2nd  floor  and  there  was  a  Chrysler  dealership 
on  the  ground  floor.  We  were  there  till  1963  when  I  built  at  our  present  waterfront 
location  next  to  England  Marine,  and  we’ve  expanded  the  building  twice. 

“As  you  know,  a  plaque  was  dedicated  at  the  Astoria  Column  in  honor  of 
Parsons  and  it  was  at  that  dedication  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  or  know  of  his  status.  I  know  he  spent  years  in  Alaska  before 
returning  to  the  Seattle  area.” 

Chuck  Farmer  passed  away  on  October  31,  1996  in  Astoria. 


The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  cable  company  in  Astoria  was  told  in  the  Fall 
1996  issue  of  American  Heritage  of  Invention  and  Technology  magazine  in  an 
article  titled,  “The  Birth  of  Cable  TV,”  by  George  Mannes,  pages  42-50.  A  copy 
of  this  magazine  was  generously  donated  to  CCHS  by  a  member  and  can  be  seen 
at  the  archives  at  the  Heritage  Museum. 


In  December  1953,  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in  Salem  for  the 
Clatsop  Television  Company  of  Astoria.  Capitalization  was  listed  at  $100,000. 

The  articles  were  signed  by  T.R.  Williams,  Neil  L.  Morfitt,  Graham  J.  Barbey, 
Arthur  S.  Dempsie,  Blair  J.  Henningsgaard,  A.J.  Kerbel,  Joseph  Kisela,  Clifford  F. 
Poole  and  Byron  E.  Roman. 

The  articles  permitted  the  corporation  to  distribute  TV  signals  over  cable  and 
microwave  systems  and  to  operate  a  TV  broadcasting  station.  They  were  allowed 
to  issue  10,000  shares  of  stock  at  $10  a  share. 
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Courtesy  of  Vern  Raw 

THEN  AND  NOW-14TH  &  BOND  STREETS  IN  ASTORIA 

View  from  the  foot  of  14th  Street  to  the  south.  The  top  photo,  dating  to  the  mid  ‘40s, 
shows  the  sign  for  the  ferry  landing  and  behind  that  is  the  Commodore  Hotel  (NE 
corner  of  14th  &  Commercial).  The  recent  photo  below  shows  the  Astoria  Motors 
Building  which  wraps  around  the  hotel  in  an  “L”  shape.  This  building  was  erected  in 
1947  by  Pete  Vukovich,  George  Celsi  and  Roy  Demmell  to  house  a  car  dealership, 
repair  shop  and  business  offices. 

Courtesy  of  the  Editor 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 

From  left  to  right:  Pete  Vukovich,  Liisa  Mellin,  Karen  Mellin,  Maria  Vukovich,  Laura 
Plancich  Vukovich  and  Lucy  Plancich  at  a  birthday  party  in  1956  in  the  penthouse 
apartment  in  the  Astoria  Motors  Building.  Maria  was  the  daughter  of  Pete’s  brother, 
and  Lucy  was  Laura’s  youngest  sister. 

REMEMBER  PETE  VUKOVICH? 

Pete  and  his  wife,  Laura,  lived  in  the  apartment  on  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
penthouse  above  the  Chrysler,  Dodge,  and  Plymouth  dealership  that  he  operated 
with  his  brother-in-law,  George  Celsi,  from  1947  until  the  late  ‘50s  when  ill  health 
forced  him  to  give  up  the  business.  The  couple  then  returned  to  their  home  in 
Portland.  Pete  died  in  1960.  George  then  moved  into  this  apartment  and  continued 
to  run  the  business  for  several  years.  He  was  ninety-one  when  he  died  in  1978  in 
Seaside. 

Both  Pete  and  George  were  immigrants,  Pete  from  Yugoslavia  and  George  from 
Italy  and  both  were  successful  businessmen  in  Portland  before  their  Astoria 
venture.  Pete  had  a  car  dealership  there  and  George,  whose  name  was  really  Guido, 
had  a  grocery  business.  Fred  Lockley’s  book.  History >  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley 
From  The  Dalles  to  the  Sea ,  Vol.  3,  page  43 1 ,  has  an  entry  on  Guido  A. A.  Celsi, 
noting  that  he  had  built  up  an  extensive  and  successful  enterprise  as  founder, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Basket  Grocery  &  Delicatessen  Company  of 
Portland.  Lockley  credits  George  with  having  conceived  “the  now  popular  method 
of  marketing  known  as  ‘cash  and  carry.’”  George  was  married  to  Catherine 
Plancich,  Laura’s  sister.  The  couple  retired  to  Seaside.  Their  son,  Lawrence  Celsi 
was  a  singer  and  dancer  who  performed  with  Patrice  Munzel  in  the  ‘50s. 
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Some  Corrections 

Dick  Thompson  recently  pointed  out 
that  in  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux  we  had 
mis-spelled  Chief  Comcomly’s  name.  He 
explained  that  the  Chinook  chiefs  name 
is  no  longer  spelled  with  an  “n”  in  the 
first  syllable.  We’ve  seen  the  name 
spelled  both  ways,  but  on  checking  the 
book,  The  Chinook  Indians:  Traders  of 
the  Lower  Columbia,  by  Robert  H.  Ruby 
and  John  A.  Brown  (1988  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press)  note  that  they  also  spell 
it  with  two  “m’s.”  Dick  said  that  Bumby 
Bell,  who  was  once  associated  with  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society,  had 
gone  to  a  lot  of  effort  to  determine  that 
this  was  the  correct  spelling,  reflecting 
the  original  usage. 

The  McKean  Family 

It  was  just  a  coincidence  that  a  recent 
visitor  to  the  CCHS  archives  is  the  son 
of  Bumby  Bell.  Tom  Bell  is  on  a  quest 
to  try  to  find  information  about  one  of  his 
ancestors  (Mary  Jane  Smith  McKean) 
who  was  a  Mercer  girl  brought  from  the 
East  Coast  to  marry  a  settler  here.  Tom 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Samuel  McKean 
family  that  came  across  the  plains  in 
1 847  and  settled  in  Astoria  and  along 
Youngs  River.  Some  of  the  property  they 
settled  on  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  for  about  150  years  now. 
Nordic  Heritage  Museum 

Visitors  to  the  Nordic  Heritage 
Museum  in  Seattle  will  find  exhibits 
featuring  several  people  from  our  area. 
There  are  books  and  photographs  that 
recall  the  Home  Baking  Company  of 
Astoria,  and  former  Clatsop  County 
residents,  Helmi  Mattson,  Anna  Kokko 
and  Rosa  Lemberg  (the  black  Finnish 


“nightingale”  who  was  bom  in  Africa). 
Also,  Vaino  Ross’  caulking  tools  are  on 
display.  Large  murals  and  photographs 
at  the  museum  give  the  effect  of  having 
entered  into  the  world  of  our  immigrant 
ancestors  as  they  step  off  the  boat,  go 
through  immigration  inspection  and  look 
for  a  place  to  stay  and  work. 

Future  issues 

The  next  issue  of  Cumtux  will  tell  the 
stories  of  several  Clatsop  County  women. 
Articles  in  the  works  for  future  issues 
include:  the  Hoefler  family  of  candy 
makers,  the  Seaside  canal  and  piers,  the 
Andersons  of  Uppertown  (Viola  Abra- 
hamson),  the  pioneer  Ross  family  from 
Illinois,  Clatsop  County  socialists,  the 
Heckard  family,  women  home-steaders, 
various  journals  and  diaries,  and  visits  to 
some  of  Astoria’s  old  houses. 

Thanks  to  those  who  donated  material 

We  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of 
people  like  Vem  Raw,  Larry  Parker, 
Captain  Warren  Leback,  Marcella 
Lindsey,  Florence  Colby  and  others  who 
enjoy  sharing  what  they  have  with 
Cumtux  readers. 

A  Call  for  Articles  and  Photographs 

We  hope  the  readers  will  take  a  few 
minutes  to  write  down  some  of  the 
memories  that  they  would  like  to  share 
with  others  about  times  past  in  this 
county.  Just  mail  your  stories  to  the 
Heritage  Museum,  1618  Exchange, 
Astoria,  OR  97103,  or  drop  them  off 
there  sometime  during  the  week. 
Volunteer  Proofreaders 

Thanks  are  due  to  our  volunteer 
proof-readers,  Marlene  Taylor  and  CCHS 
Director  Jeff  Smith.  Any  errors  that 
remain  are  the  Editor’s. 


The  Corporate  and  Business  Membership 

Program 

provides  important  financial  support. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
gratefully  acknowledges  these 

Corporate  Friends  of  CCHS  Members 

The  Bank  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
The  Astorian-Budget  Publishing  Company,  Astoria 

and 

Business  Friends  of  CCHS  Members 

Historical  Tours  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
Medical  Dental  Center,  Astoria 
Wadsworth  Electric,  Inc.,  Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blair  Henningsgaard,  Astoria 
Wecoma  Partners,  Ltd.,  Astoria 
Crest  Motel,  Astoria 

Please  Join  Us! 

CCHS  Members  Receive: 

- CumtiLX  Quarterly  Journal 

- Newsletters 

. Free  Admission  to  the  Flavel  House,  Heritage  Museum, 

and  Uppertown  Firefighters  Museum 

. 10%  Discount  at  Our  Gift  Shops 

. Invitations  to  Lectures  and  Social  Events 

CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1618  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  OR  97103  —  (503)  325-2203 


Courtesy  of  Robert  Lovell 


The  Gyro  Club  members  in  1928,  the  year  they  presented  Gyro  Field  (now  known 
as  the  John  Warren  Field)  to  the  Astoria  School  District.  The  only  ones  identified 
are  Charles  Robinson,  4th  from  left,  standing,  Basel  Burke,  7th  from  left,  standing, 
and  to  his  right,  Fred  Dunn.  The  man  seated  with  his  head  cupped  by  Dunn  may  be 
Harry  Rones.  On  the  far  right,  standing,  is  Dr.  Frank  Fowler. 
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